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E.0.Q. Survey 
Reveals P.A.'s 
Eager to Learn 


New York—Only half of the 
purchasing departments under- 
stand and use E.O.Q., a 25-year 
old tool for inventory control. 
And an honest 25% of those re- 
porting to P.W. that they don't 
use it admitted they really don't 
know what E.0.Q. (Economic 
Order Quantity) really is. 

In a survey of P.A.’s 


in 86 


What Is E.0.Q.? 

E.0.Q. (Economic Order 
Quantity) is the quantity of 
an item which can be ac- 
quired at one time with low- 
est overall cost, This mathe- 
matically derived guide can 
be applied to either purchase 
or manufacture of stock items 
in controlling inventories. 

The lowest overall cost de- 
rived by E.O.Q. formula is 
the sum of two cost factors: 
cost of ordering and cost of 
possession. The first involves 
everything from processing 
the paperwork to receiving 
inspection. The second cost 
includes insurance, taxes, ob- 
solescence, and other costs of 
carrying inventory. 


cities completed last week, P.W. 
found half of the companies 
throughout the country depend- 
ing on purchasing to control 
inventory, with production (man- 
ufacturing) departments control- 
ling another 40% of inventories. 
In a few isolated cases, respond- 
ents admitted that no one in their 


company was responsible. One 
disconsolate P.A. who felt his 
management used “horse-and- 


(Continued on page 22) 


This Week’s 


recent roundtable. 


He knows because he 


They were: 


Roy Blough, professor of economics, Columbia 


University; Ira 


with the 
got together to 


Publishing Co. 


T. Ellis, chief 
du Pont de Nemours; William Butler, vice presi- 
dent, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York; Alfred 
H. Baume, finance staff, Ford Motor Co.; Herbert 
Bienstock, acting regional director, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, New 
economist, Prentice-Hall; and Dexter Keezer, di- 
rector, department of economics, McGraw-Hill 


Picture Yourself Listening to Experts Predict 1959 Business 


The outline of the man above shows where an 
editor of PURCHASING WEEK was sitting during a 
Just picture yourself in his 
place. He knows what business is going to be like 
in 1959. He knows about prices and price trends. 
was present 
seven prominent economists P.W. 
discuss the matter. They included a college pro- 
fessor, top men in industrial concerns, a govern- 
ment statistics authority, and publication men. 


economist, E. I. 


Leo Barnes, chiet 


York; 


But you will find out what was said there when 
you read the P.W. roundtable report next week in 
the Dec. 8 issue. 


Detroit—Whether purchasing 
agents are buying Detroit’s stand- 
ard offerings for their auto fleets 
or looking elsewhere (see story in 
column 4) they have much the 
same problems. 

To help purchasing men make 
their decisions, PURCHASING 
WEEK has assembled on page 8 a 
listing of the cars commonly 
bought for fleets. Actually auto 
companies will sell any of their 


cars, even the most expensive, in 


Buyers Get Data on Fleet Cars 


fleets and also at fleet prices. 

The auto industry considers 20 
or more company-owned cars a 
fleet. Qualifying under such terms 
lets the fleet owner in on a few 
extra benefits. They are service 
information, advice on mainte- 
nance operations, and a repair 
parts discount. On the size of the 
latter, general practice sets the 
discount at 30% if the fleet 
owner operates his own garage— 

(Continued on page 8) 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


DEC. 1-7 


While all signs point toward continuing recovery, some caution 
blinkers have been posted. Some observers see a need for addi- 


tional stimulus to reaccelerate 


the speed of business recovery 


which apparently has leveled off somewhat during the past two 
months (see Washington Perspective, p. 4). 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in its latest business 
analysis, sees consumer demand in need of some build-up by 


continued expansion in employment and ificomes. It 


scems 


unlikely, the bank comments, that private investment, whether in 
fixed capital or in inventories, could rise strongly or for very long 
unless supported by vigorous consumer demand. 


In the matter of inventories, industrial buying seems pretty well 
tuned to sales estimates. There is considerable rebuilding, but 
at the same time sitting tight with present stable levels appears 
to be an equally popular purchasing watchword. 

Current ample production capacity, plentiful labor, and rela- 
tively stable pricing (except in Wall Street) provide no great push 

(Continued on page 21) 


Influence Probe 


Finds 1.C.C. Clear 


Washington—Except for a crit- 
ical shot at alleged “inconsist- 
encies” in rate-making decisions, 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission emerged virtually un- 
scathed from its brief brush with 
Congressional influence investi- 
gators. 

Thus the agency ran up a busi- 
ness-as-usual sign this week after 
the House Legislative Oversight 
Subcommittee permanently side- 
tracked its I.C.C. investigation. 
The committee failed to unearth 
any evidence of improper influ- 
ence on I.C.C. rate-making and 
policy decisions. 

But before returning last week 
to more promising diggings 
within the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and its T.V. 
contract awards, Chairman Oren 
Harris loosed a parting blast at 
the assembled commissioners 

(Continued on page 4) 


Fleet Car Buyers Seeking Real Economy Car 


New York—-Fleet car buyers 
are increasing the tempo of their 
demands for a “real” economy 
car. Essence of their specifica- 
tions is “essentials without frills.” 

Majority of the industrial and 
governmental fleet purchasers 
polled by PURCHASING WEEK in 
more than a dozen cities said 
they want features embodied in 
the Rambler and Studebaker’s 
new Lark. 

They indicated even the most 
undressed popular fleet car 
brands will find formidable com- 
petition from’ American motors 
and Studebaker lines in 1959 
fleet car sales. Many felt that 
even the smallest models of other 
cars were “oversized” for their 
basic needs. 

“As far as we are concerned, 
a car is a tool only,” was the 
typical comment from big fleet 
buyers. They felt their money 
was wasted on fish tails, fancy 
chrome, and useless gadgets. 

[his feeling ran particularly 
high among state, county, «and 

(Continued on page 22) 


P.A.’s Add to Marketing 
Knowledge at Seminar 


-Purchas- 
reintroduced to 
recent seminal! 
Michigan State 


East Lansing, Mich. 
ing men were 
marketing at a 
sponsored by 
University. 

But the seminar went a lot 
farther. It covered practically all 
of the functions performed daily 
by purchasing men 

Ihe success of the formal part 
of the program was amplified by 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Steel Inventory 


Predicted Up 
First Half 59 


‘ttsburgh—A major steel pro- 
‘op market forecaster pre- 
ual but not excessive 
inventory rebuilding during the 
first half of 1959. 

With steel labor contract nego- 
tiations due in late spring, the 
market expert said “uncertainties 
inherent in the situation” will be- 
come a big factor in mid-1959 
inventory levels. His market 
analysis sees steel buyers acting 
in advance to protect their oper- 
ations against a strike choke-ofl 
of supplies. 

Reviewing the inventory situa- 
tion, the intra-company report 
noted that steel inventories had 
dropped to their lowest level since 

(Continued on page 21) 


Lubricant Trends 
Affecting P.A.s 


Dallas—Three trends in the 
field of industrial lubricants were 
revealed by a recent survey of 
producers. The trends, all of 
significance to purchasing men, 
are: 

1. New product development is 
being pushed at a record clip to 
keep pace with a rapidly chang- 
ing market. 

2.More synthetic and multi- 
purpose products with slightly 
higher than normal price tags are 
being developed. Emphasis will 
be on quality and adaptability for 
all applications. 

3. Almost all industrial lubri- 
cant prices are headed upward. 
Producers expect to raise prices 

(Continued on page 21) 


Aircraft, Unions: 


Hike Missile Pay 


Washington—Aircraft makers 
and their two principal unions are 
demanding that electronic com- 
panies in missile work be required 
to increase their minimum wage 
rate to the aircraft manufacturing 
level. At present there is a 20% 
differential between the two in- 
dustries. 

Buyers for civilian industry as 
well as military procurement offi- 
cers could have a cost stake in the 
Labor Department’s — ultimate 
Walsh-Healey Act ruling. Under 
Walsh-Healey, the Secretary of 
Labor sets legal minimum wage 
scales for government contractors. 

As aircraft makers see it, they 
are in an unfavorable competi- 
tive position in bidding for mis- 
sile contracts. Their industry's 
wage structure, based on wide- 
scale union bargaining and highly 
skilled production workers, ex- 
ceeds the electronic makers’ pay 
scales. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


DECEMBER 1-7 


Spotiness of recent price and demand picture fits into the current pattern 
of slow, gradual recovery. 

Thus, it isn’t too surprising to read on one page that steel or copper 
demand is just “so-so” and then turn to the next page and read about a 
broad upturn in textiles or some other industrial group. 

Tomorrow the picture could be reversed, or a set of entirely different 
commodities could be making the headlines. 

Even PURCHASING WEEK’s sensitive industrial materials price barometer, 
which represents an average of 17 key items, reflects this sort of uneven 
trend: Recent pattern has been “up”, then “pause”, then “up” again. 


Temporarily in the forefront of the “firming” trend are certain textiles, 
rubber and fuel oil. 

On the textile front—aunfinished gray goods, finished cotton cloth, and the 
industrial textile field as a whole—all these have strengthened in recent 
weeks. 

The industry-wide extent of this price boost is significant. It may mean 
that the long awaited textile recovery may finally be on its way. 

In natural rubber, strength reflects depletion of stocks, increased tire 
demand and stepped-up Russian buying. The price has zoomed up over 
30% since last spring, putting the cost squeeze on tire makers. 

Distillate fuel oils also are now on the firming bandwagon. Cold weather in 
many parts of the country has sparked boosts for kerosene, No. 2 fuel oil, 
and diesel fuel. Further strengthening is likely. 


Metals, on the other hand, seem to be taking a breather. 

Steel, for example, is still waiting on big Detroit orders. Delay may be 
due partially to automakers’ desire to hold stocks to a minimum because of 
taxes on year-end steel inventories in some states. 

But whatever the cause, operations probably won't go over 75% of 
Capacity in the next few weeks. 

Moreover, it is intensifying competition for orders. There are increasing 
reports of extra freight absorption as steelmakers strive to keep their mills 
operating at relatively high rates. 

The cut in custom smelter copper tags can’t be ignored either. 
demand and London dip are behind the first drop since early August. 

But even there the trend is mixed. At the same time smelter tags were 
being cut, a leading brass mill announced an average 2% price hike on 
all copper products, reflecting a “pass-through” of non-metal cost increases 
incurred over the past year. 


Lower 


To sum up, these mixed price trends hardly present a picture of inflation 
and quick snap-backs to new demand peaks. 

Rather, it is just another indication that we are in for a period of slow 
and halting recovery. 

It is a time when many boosts reflect either temporary supply dislocations, 
or recovery from unrealistically low levels. 

Lack of any clear-cut over-all trend makes your own inventory policy 
that much more difficult, particularly when your own firm’s production 
schedules are subject to the same uneven growth pattern. 

Normal coverage is your best bet in these times, except, of course, where 
you have specific price or supply evidence to the contrary. 
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Accepted as « 


ontrolled 


circulation publication at the 


material prices. The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


PURCHASING WEEK is published wee kly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices” below. 


This Weeks Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, Ib 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib 

Tin, Straits N.Y. Ib 

Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bb] 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg. Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb, carton lots, 


CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 
Glass, window, single B, 40” Bracket, box 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y., yd 

Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 


Inc., 330 West 
Post Office. 
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New Construction Outlook Can Give 


P.A.s Guide Tips for ‘59 Plans 


New York—Purchasing men, 
now busy making their 1959 
buying and inventory plans, can 


get some important clues from 
the new construction outlook. 
All indications point to new 


peak construction outlay figure of 
$52.3 billion in 1959, 7% above 
this year’s level. Purchasing im- 
plications of this bullish trend 
can't be ignored. 

© Generally speaking, a high 
construction rate can be expected 
to act as a prop under the econ- 
omy, insuring a rising level of 
general business activity in most 
lines through the year. 
Assured Good Demand 

® More specifically, building 
materials are virtually assured of 
good demand. This should keep 
prices of most materials firm. 
(The recent boost in North East 
cement tags reflect this outlook.) 

e Highway and _ construction 
equipment, by the same token, 
can expect increasing demand 
and price firmness. (Several firms 
have already hiked prices, and 
a recent McGraw-Hill survey 
shows that sales of this type of 
equipment are scheduled to rise 
15% in ’59’s first three quarters). 

e Demand for big ticket con- 
sumer items should also pick up 
in line with increased housing. 
Trends in stoves, refrigerators, 
furniture, etc., usually follow the 
housing curve pretty closely. 


Housing Not Oal, Bi ight Spot 


Rist 
bright 


heucine int the only 
Comctriction 
horizon (see chart above right). 
Biyvest gains are scheduled in 


public building, particularly for 


prot on the 


highways Private non-residen 
lidtial buildiny will Case ayain 
but only because of the still 


poor showing of industrial build- 
ings (manufacturing plants). 

It’s important to keep in mind 
that these figures aren’t based on 
just wishful thinking. Construc- 
ton contracts, a barometer of 
future construction, back up thi 
forecast with good solid evidence. 

So far this year awards have 
heen running well ahead of °57 
levels. Latest Engineering News- 
Record tally, for example, shows 
heavy construction contracts let 
this year to date are some 5% 
year aro l W Dodpe 
contract fivules Seplembes 
(latest available month) were ran 


ning an amazing 26% of °S7. 


above 
lot 


Rise in Physical Volume 


Another positive factor: De- 
spite a continuing rise in con- 
struction costs, a goodly portion 
of the predicted 7% gain in total 
outlays will represent a physical 
increase. Thus, 1959 will also 
linark a fie high it physical vol 
wince (eotstiuction adjusted les 
price rises.) 

A closer look at construction 
spending reveals some interest- 
ing patterns among the major 
groups that make up the total. 

The forecast. for examole. in- 
dicates a reversal of 1958's 1% 
decline in estimated spending fo 
private construction. Next year’s 
private outlays are expected to be 


$35.2 billion. 4% above 1958's 
$33.8 billion. 

Housing is scheduled for the 
sharpest increase within thi 


sector (up 13% in 1959). Basi- 
cally this reflects a new forecast 
of about 1.2 million housing 


7 } r 


Here’s how other sectors in 
the private sphere are expected 
to fare next year compared to 


1958: Stores, restaurants and 
garages (+ 10% ); religious build- 
ings (+10%); railroads (+8% ); 


schools (+6%); telephone and 
telegraph (+6%). 

Biggest drops are scheduled 
for industrial building (down 
15%); utilities (down 7% ); office 
buildings and warehouses (down 
4%.) 

As noted above and shown in 
the chart, the biggest increases 


are expected in the public works 
area where an over-all 14% gain 
to $17.1 billion is anticipated 

Bolstered by gains in every 
type of public works, the over-all 
government (state, local and 
federal) outlay is expected to 
account for 43 of total new con- 
struction markets. 

Significant uses over 1958 are 
in these linistrative 
and service buildings (+42% ): 


areas: adi 


public housing (+36%); mili- 
tary facilities ( 16%); sewer- 
age (+13%). 

The highways gain (12%) is 


most important in terms of dol- 
lar volume, accounting for about 
3 of the over $2 billion step-up 
in public construction. 
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The Ludlow Line — Protection for Your Product with Paper 


How parts “slushed’’ in grease 


get Grade A protection 
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Greaseproof Papers « 


Government regulations require that certain military parts be 


*“‘slushed”’ 
Ludlow’s INDUWRAP 
wrap 


or packed in grease 


standardizing greaseproof packaging.* 


One of the outstanding features of INDUWRAP is its exceptionally 


to prevent corrosion. 
the original Grade A greaseproof barrier 
became the basis for government specifications 


heavy creping. It conforms easily to any shape and the creped 
surface cushions the contents for extra protection. 

INDUWRAP is typical of Ludlow’s job-tailored packaging products, 
Look to Ludlow for greater protection, lower costs and faster 
packaging. We'll consider it a privilege to serve you! 


UDLOW 
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NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 94, 
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McLaurin-Jones Company « Stocker Manufacturing Co. 
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This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective vc. 


Washington antitrusters wonder if the Bethlehem- Youngstown 
ruling underscores the need for a new public policy to deal with 
the lack of price competition in the steel industry. 

The Bethlehem-Youngstown verdict went directly to the issue 
of whether the physical merger contributed to monopoly. And 
the judge said, yes it does. But equally intriguing, particularly 
to purchasers, is the line of reasoning in the decision going direct 
to steel pricing policies. 

From the decision comes speculation that new legislation may 
be proposed next year. Judge Edward Weinfeld talked about 
price leadership, the so-called administered pricing that Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D. Tenn.) inveighed against this session. He 
also aimed some of his language at the degree of concentration 
in the automobile industry, another Kefauver target. 

Weinfeld plainly stated the evidence in the merger trial proves 
there is “no real price competition in the iron and steel industry.” 
U. S. Steel “initiates price changes, which all the other producers 
follow,” he said. 

Weinfeld also said the merger would only lead to more steel 
mergers. Antitrusters feel this was an obvious reference to the 
auto industry “big three”, which hold practically all the market 
in that industry. 

The steel merger ruling is the first interpretation of the Clayton 
Act’s new Section Seven anti-merger provisions in a government 
case. It demonstrates that Congress was thorough back in 1950 
when it tried to make the Clayton Act an effective weapon to 
stop industrial concentration and company growth through 
mergers. 

Weinfeld stressed the impact a steel merger would have on 
buyers. He said competition “is not just rivalry among sellers ... 
it is (often) rivalry among buyers for sources of supply.” One 
major reason he ruled against the merger, he said, is because it 
would have eliminated one producer as a source of supply in an 
already highly concentrated industry. 

= * e 

President Eisenhower's top economic advisers tell him they 
see no cause for present concern over the slowdown in the pace 
of recovery the past two months. 

They do not feel that the situation is one that calls for any 
further government pump-priming; that the economy is perform- 
ing well enough on its own. 

The advisers are aware that the gait of recovery started les- 
sening in September and have been charting it closely. But they 
agree the two-month slowing up is definitely not a sign that the 
boom is beginning to fade prematurely. 

But just what it means they are not prepared to say yet. It 
could be that the economy may hit its former pace again soon 
now that early autumn strikes have been settled and auto pro- 
duction is picking up. Or they feel it could mean that the economy 
now has settled into a slower but nonetheless solid rate of pickup. 

Eisenhower advisers do not share his concern over inflation; 
but rather see relative consumer price stability for next year. But 
they are worried that the wage-cost push will have to be faced up 
to eventually and that it still remains one of the big overhanging 
problems in the economy. 


* + * 

Business still will be paying for this year’s recession in 1959 
and 1960 in the form of higher payroll taxes. Labor Department 
experts see almost every state hiking its payroll collections for 
the next two years to make up for the heavy rate of payouts for 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

Total take could swell by $100 million to $200 million more 
than this year’s estimated $1.5 billion. Some 13 states are ex- 
pected to charge the full 2.7% tax allowed by law next year. 


Monthly Trend in Freight* 


(Y% Change from Corresponding Month of Previous Year) 


Rail Freight Car Loadings ...... jaws = ae 
Trucking—Intercity Tonnage ...... bee + 2.3 
Air Freight and Express—Ton Miles ....... -+-22.5 
Waterway—Foreign Trade Ship Clearances.. —-12.8 


“Latest month for Rails is October; Trucks, September; Air- 


lines, September; Waterway, June. 


P.A.s Facing Shifting Tran 


Air Freight Gaining, 
But Slipping Railroads 
Still Hold Dominance 


Washington — Changing _pat- 
terns in freight transportation 
continue to keep purchasing ex- 
ecutives on their toes as shipping 
activity pulls back into high gear. 
Latest government statistics in- 
dicate that P.A.’s are continuing 
in the postwar trend away from 
use of railroads and toward 
trucks, pipelines, and water car- 
riers. 

Shift in freight carrying pat- 
terns during the past 15 years is 
illustrated in the chart at right. 
Note the rapid decline in percent- 
age of the nation’s goods car- 
ried by the railroads during the 
past 15 years—71% in 1943 
only 46% in 1957. Meanwhile, 
other major modes of transporta- 
tion increased their share, water 
carriers 4%, truckers 13%. 


Grown in Volume 


In actual tonnage carried, all 
carriers except railroads have 
grown in volume fairly steadily 
over the past I5 years. Total 
freight transportation in 1957 ran 
31% ahead of 1943, but gains 
have not been evenly distributed. 
Trucking activity has more than 
quadrupled, water transportation 
jumped by over 65%, and pipe- 
line transportation rose by over 
130%. 

Only rail freight traffic, fluctu- 
ating up and down from year to 
year, has shown an actual decline 
in activity since 1943. In 1957, 
railroads carried some 626 billion 
ton miles of freight—close to 
15% below the total recorded 15 
years ago. 


Air Freight Not Included 


Note air freight totals are not 
included in the chart. Despite 
their rapid growth since World 
War II, air shipments still total 
less than one-half of 1% of the 
nation’s total freight transporta- 
tion. 

But although air freight repre- 
sents only a minor portion of the 
total domestic freight of the coun- 
try, its rate of growth in the last 
15 years has been the most phe- 
nomenal of all carriers. In 1957, 
some 601 million ton-miles of 
freight took to the sky. That was 
a boost of over 1,100% above 
1943. 


Transportation Trends Important 


A continuing watch of both an- 
nual and monthly trends in trans- 
portation (lower left), as reported 
by P.W., is vital for the P.A. who 
wants to do a complete job. In 
these days of declining profits, 
transportation provides the pur- 
chasing agent with a bold oppor- 
tunity to save cash as part of 
management’s cost-cutting drive. 

With transportation taking such 
a large share of today’s produc- 
tion dollar, new trends and spe- 
cific methods in shipping can en- 
able you to cut operational pur- 
chasing costs no matter how or 
what you ship. 

So far monthly trends indicate 
that this year and next will show 
a continuation in this changing 
pattern of transportation. Al- 
though total freight carrying in 
1959 will drop slightly below last 
year because of the recent eco- 
nomic downturn, the rails may be 
the only transportation mode to 
take a sharp loss in actual vol- 
ume. Indications are that freight 
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carloadings this year will drop 
more than 15% behind 1957. 

Truck freight in 1958 is likely 
to drop slightly below 1957 while 
air freight will again record a 
gain. Growth in air freight traffic 
is beginning to benefit from the 
cargo-carrying capacity of the 
new jets. They can carry up to 
10,000 Ib. of cargo at close to 
twice the speed of conventional 
airliners. 


Of 


2 a a. a ee. 

On the basis of these figures 
P.W. economists expect the shift 
away from railroads to continue 
through 1959. This year will 
show the rails’ percentage of the 
nation’s freight transportation 
dropping to a low of 42 or 43%. 
Truck traffic will pass 20% of 
the total mark for the first time 
while pipeline and waterway traf- 
fic also will show small percent- 
age gains. 


Influence Probe Finds I.C.C. Clear 


(Continued from page 1) 
The Arkansas Democrat said the 
commission had been inconsistent 
in applying standards and pro- 
cedures. 

Without elaborating, he con- 
tended that rate-making decisions 
“frequently state a conclusion 
without making clear the reason 
on which it is based.” 


More Sensitive to Public 


Effect of the investigation, if 
there was any at all, is to make 
the commission a little more sen- 
sitive to public opinion. But in 
practical terms, it is unlikely 
there will be little if any signifi- 
cant change in I.C.C. procedure. 
The investigation produced a 
standoff and the feeling on both 
sides seems to be that the matter 
is now Officially closed. 

The subcommittee spent much 
of its time engaged in a highly 
technical review of I.C.C. deci- 
sions since 1940 and the applica- 
tion of its policies and procedures. 

Harris conceded that the com- 
mission must retain full flexibility 
in applying its decisions in differ- 
ent cases because of the complex- 
ity and details involved in the 


numerous cases brought before it. 
This is the commission view as 
well. 

Harris admitted there was not 
much the subcommittee or Con- 
gress can do about the situation 
and that legislation wouldn't help. 
He said “public pressure” might 
produce some good if it results in 
making the I.C.C. more careful 
and consistent in the future. Peri- 
odic Congressional review of the 
commission also might be of 
some aid, he added. 


Tougher Code of Ethics 


One upshot of the current 
series of investigations, covering 
a number of regulatory agencies 
besides the I.C.C. probably will 
be a tougher code of ethics for of- 
ficials of the agencies, either 
through legislation or administra- 
tive ruling. 

In its two days of public hear- 
ings on the I.C.C., the group also 
looked into the controversial ac- 
quisition of the Central Railway 
of Georgia by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. Prior 
commission approval must be ob- 
tained before any such acquisi- 
tion takes place. 
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Manufacturing Activity to Continue 


Expanding Into Winter Months 


New Orders Flowing in Faster Than Actual Sales 
Big Factor, Commerce Department Survey Shows 


Washington — All signs are 
pointing to a continuing expan- 
sion in manufacturing activity 
into the coming winter months. 

That’s the conclusion reached 
by Commerce Department ex- 
perts in their Survey of Current 
Business this month. 

Big factor is the new order 
position of manufacturers. Or- 
ders are flowing in at a clip 
faster than actual sales are pres- 
ently being recorded, thus assur- 
ing a steady increase in business 
in the months ahead. 

Most encouraging are devel- 
opments in the durable goods 
sector, where orders dropped off 
almost one third in the recession 
a stiffer cutback than was ex- 
perienced in either of the two 
previous postwar business con- 
tractions. But new orders for 
hard goods producers also have 
been climbing back faster than 
in the other two recessions to the 
point where they have made up 
better than half the drop. 

On the other hand, sales of 
durable goods for the last six 
months have been progressing at 
a slower rate than that following 
the two previous economic set- 
backs, due largely to lagging 
auto sales. Somewhat less than 
half the 21% decline in durable 
goods sales had been made up by 
September, the last month for 
which figures are available. 

Soft goods manufacturers have 


Shipping Plan 
Aids Sugar Firms 


San Francisco—Both Matson 
Navigation Co. and Hawaii’s 
sugar industry figure they'll save 
money under a year-round ship- 
ping schedule announced last 
week. 

The sugar industry sets its esti- 
mated savings at $2 million an- 


nually, despite additional bur- 
dens of increased bulk sugar 
storage facilities, stevedoring 


costs, and possible penalties in 
the agreement. Matson officials, 
who gloomily predict 1958 losses 
at $900,000, so far haven’t said 
how much it might save. 

The agreement includes a new 
tariff rate of $6.09 a ton on bulk 
sugar, a $4.26 a ton reduction 
on the present rate of $10.35 
a ton. 

Matson can _ expect 
from two sources: 

1. No more chartered ships, 
which averaged ten a year, to 
carry the raw sugar to refineries 
during the peak season. 

2. The passing on of steve- 
doring costs to the shipper. 

In addition, Matson figures to 
save by a more efficient schedule 
for its six freighters capable of 
carrying bulk. One possibility is 
time to obtain return cargoes. 

The company also stands to 
profit if the sugar industry fails 
to meet specified requirements. 
If, for example, annual and 
monthly bulk sugar tonnages fall 
below a_ pre-determined rate, 
shippers will pay a higher ship- 
ping charge. The same applies if 
Matson must call at more than 
one port for a full load. 


savings 
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been faring much better, of 
course, and in many areas busi- 
ness already has reached record 
levels. On balance, sales and 
new orders are at about the level 
of a year ago. 

Reflecting this increase in de- 
mand has been a significant 
change in prices as reflected in 
the Wholesale Price Index. 


The index had been relatively 
stable for year up until last June, 
but then prices began rising. For 
the index as a whole, half the 
non-agricultural product group- 
ings have shown slight to moder- 
ate increases. And in the last 
few weeks, the index’s spot mar- 
ket prices for industrial raw 
materials jumped 4%. 

Increased sales also has slowed 
inventory liquidation and the out- 
look now is for stock building 
to resume early next year. In- 
ventories in September had been 
pared down to the point where 
they are almost as low as in rela- 
tion to the volume of incoming 
business as they were at the end 
of both 1949 and 1954. 


Maritime Unions Plan 
Four-Day Shipping Ban 


New York—An international 
federation of maritime unions 
has threatened a four-day world- 
wide tieup of ships representing 
about 15% of the world’s ship- 
ping tonnage. The International 
Transport Workers Federation 
set Dec. 1-4 for a boycott of all 
“flag of convenience” vessels in 
a bid for owner recognition of 
the federation and its affiliates. 

Target of the international 
labor squabble are vessels regis- 
tered under the flags of Panama, 
Liberia, Honduras, and Costa 


Rica, most of them of the so- 


called tramp variety. The feder- 
ation, which dispatched word of 
the boycott plans from its Bonn, 
Germany, headquarters last week, 
was banking heavily on U.S. 
unions, such as the National 
Maritime Union, seafarers Inter- 
national Union, the Teamsters, 
and Longshoremen. 


Want to Catch a Thief? Purchas- 
ing agents who want to catch 
thieves looting their stock rooms 
will be interested in a spray just 
put on the market. The quick- 
drying spray is said to produce 
more sharply defined reproduc- 
tions of latent fingerprints than 
other methods now used. 


It costs you as much to 
light a lazy lamp... 


Ee — seems 
BE YE tee? A 
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as a Westinghouse with 


“Ultralume’ phosphors 
...the lamp with the 


LONG BRIGHT LIFE! 


SOME FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
get “lazy” fast. They eat up the same 
amount of electricity, but grow dim- 
mer fast. Only Westinghouse fluor- 
escents stay bright as new...longer, 
because Westinghouse lamps have 
phosphors! 


*Ultralume’’™ 


“ULTRALUME” is an exclusive new 
Westinghouse phosphor that assures 
maximum brightness for the life of the 
lamp! ‘“Ultralume” phosphors give 
you more light per foot of lamp, yet a 
Westinghouse costs no more to oper- 
ate than any ordinary lamp. 


order. Call 


ALL Westinghouse fluorescents have 
“Ultralume”’ 
one for every business or home use. 
Specify Westinghouse on every lamp 


phosphors . . . there’s 


your local authorized 


Westinghouse agent or write— West- 
inghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


Westinghouse WFLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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There’s no excuse for any 
member of the A. C. Schmieder 
family of Amana, Iowa, to make 


the mistake of trumping a part- 
ner’s ace in a bridge game or 
pulling the wrong card for a 


successful finesse! 

If you asked Eric, age 11, the 
latest details of Goren’s point 
count bidding method, he could 
probably quote the latest book 
verbatim without batting an eye. 
This would bring the proud ap- 
proval of his father, director of 
purchasing for Amana Refrigera- 
tion, Inc. 

Winning bridge tourneys is far 
from novel in this suburban 
household, revolving somewhat 
around a family-wide hobby of 
bridge with active participation 
from Mrs. Ruth Schmieder, Eric, 
and daughter Terry, 14. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Schmieder have 
competed in tourneys throughout 
the state, although Schmieder 
says, “we didn’t actually do any 
serious duplicate bridge playing 
until about three years ago.” 
Tournament Champ 

Since then, he has won the 
lowa State Tournament in 1955, 
played with Charles Goren in 
1956 (“. we came in third, 
much to my surprise, since Goren 
was my partner!”); won local 
tournaments with his wife in 
1957, and a number of other 
matches in the Amana area. 

When asked about playing 
with internationally famous 
bridge wizard Goren, Schmieder 
said he’d like to play with him 
again, “but it is a little bit of a 
strain because Goren always has 
a lot of people kibitzing around 
him and you're sort of under 
pressure.” 

Did Goren have any comments 
on the Amana P.A.’s playing? 
“Well, he tactfully waited until 
the tourney was over to point out 
several things I might have done!” 
Amana Society 

Schmieder and his wife are 
direct descendants of the original 
Amana settlers who came to 
America from Germany in 1842. 
After settling near Niagara River 
in New York, the Amanians 
later moved to lowa, where 
they set a communistic society 
of seven villages controlled and 
managed by a Board of Trustees 
of the Amana Society. Religion 
and temporal control were com- 
bined to give the villages a com- 
munity completely motivated by 
devotion to a religious faith. 

Schmieder says that although 
the folkways and customs of the 
Amana villages have “become 
modern” since a new system was 
set up in 1932, he can remember 
the days when young boys were 
called on the carpet to account 
(in German, of course) for dis- 
obeying their elders. 

In 1932, religious and tem- 
poral affairs were separated and 
the new Amana Society was 
organized as a stock corporation. 
Outside business managers were 
employed for the Society’s farms 
and industries and stock could be 
used by members to purchase 
their own homes. Amana Re- 
frigeration, Inc. was a product of 
the reorganization and began 
when executive vice president 
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A P.W. Profile 


A.C. Schmieder, Bridge Enthusiast, 
Buys for Amana Refrigeration 


George Foerstner designed a bev- 
erage cooler for use in restaurants. 
Now, Amana manufactures home 
fieezers, room air conditioners, 
central air conditioning and 
freezers-plus-refrigerators and is 
no longer formally linked with 
the Amana Society. 

After starting in the plant as an 
accountant, Schmieder in 1952 
became manager of inventory 


control and was appointed dir- 


ector of purchasing in 1954. His 
department now includes four 
buyers, an expediter and five 
secretaries. 

This versatile P.A., a very 


soft-spoken man, talks with equal 
enthusiasm about bridge and pur- 
activities 
require strategy, not only to win, 
but just to stay in the game!” 
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Newest capacitor member of the 
Mallory Micro-miniature Family 


This is the latest exam 


Capacitors—the type : [ ; 
standard of compactness and performance for hearing aids, instru- 
ments, and other ultra-miniature electronic components. It features 
the famous sintered-pellet anode—has a DC leakage of less than 1 
micro-amp—is ay 204 for commercial service—is so small that an 


ordinary pin loo 


p 


service at a commercial price. 


*WVDC at 50°C for HAT only. 
WVDC at 125°C for 25VDC and 


lower voltage. 


e of continued progress in Mallory Tantalum 
AT. This micro-miniature design sets a new 


s big beside it. This new Type HAT delivers premium 


The 


Mallory 


Type Pan al Rating ot 85°C oa Sie Rowe A Die 
HAT | 1-16 mfd. | 16-1. 0 to 50°C Pram sec ome 200" 070" 
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ras | ESO mia] AER e [ade TREC [Mowe Ast eod| 25010625" | 125" 10319" 
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SINT | 4-40 mfd. | 50-3v. |—55to+85°C ee 250" 145" 
x™M | 4-40 mfd. | 340-35y. |-55t0 +175°C | Minlotere Axial leads | 5467 40 1.800" 625" 
XTL | 3.5-120 mfd.| 630-18v. |-55 to +200°C Bet 500” to 2.594" | .875"" min. 
XTH | 7-240 mfd.}| 630-18 v. |-55 to +200°C Bert .688'' to 2.750" | .875"" min. 
XTO | 7-240 mfd. | 630-18 v. |-55 to +200°C Bootes 565" to 2.750" 1.125" 
XTV | 18-1300 mfd] 630-30v. |-55to +175°C RE Siem 1.125" 1.125" 
M2 | 11-140 mfd.| 90-6v. |-55to +150°C prcmrpoee a 500” a eee, 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


RCA Names Davidson 
To Head Combine Dept. 


Camden, N. J.— Purchasing 
activities for Radio Corp. of 
Americas RCA Victor Tele- 
vision and RCA Victor Radio & 
“Victrola” Divisions have been 
combined in the firm’s new Tele- 
vision and Radio “Victrola” 
Production unit under the super- 
vision of J. B. Davidson, man- 
ager, purchasing and production 
control. 


Before his promotion Davidson 
had been purchasing agent of the 
RCA Victor Television Division. 
Reporting to Davidson will be: 
F. G. Wenger, manager, purchas- 
ing; J. T. Ashworth, manager 
production and material control; 
and R. A. Scherbo, manager, 
material services. 


H. Robert Grabert, director of 
purchasing and _ warehousing, 
Eastman Oil Well Survey Co., 
Denver, participated in a four- 


man panel on modern sales tech- 
niques at a recent Denver Sales 
Executive Association meeting. 
The discussion covered how a 
new product could be launched 
successfully and the other panel 
members tried to “sell” Grabert. 


Joseph W. Nicholson, retired 
purchasing agent for the City of 
Milwaukee, will receive the Mil- 
waukee Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce’s good government award 
at a luncheon on Dec. 3. 


Allen H. Butcheri, a buyer for 
the Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Corp., North Tonawanda, New 
York, has been appointed to the 
Planing and Zoning Commission 
of North Tonawanda. 


Ray Steele has been appointed 
to the new post of purchasing 
agent for the City of Walla Walla, 
Wash. He has had 18 years ex- 
perience as supervisor of motor- 
ized equipment and will work 
under Jack Saunders, street com- 


‘Tantalum Capacitor Line... 


Broadest Line—Proven Performance— Reliability 


You get the most complete line of Tantalum Capacitors . 


. . for research— 


for prototype—for production—from Mallory. This broad selection of types 
and ratings can supply both military and industrial needs with the very best 

.. with Tantalum Capacitors capable of withstanding the toughest temper- 
ature and shock environments. 


Mallory pioneered the development and manufacturing of the first and only 
tantalum capacitor capable of withstanding ambient temperatures of 200°C 
in military equipment. Unique sintered pellet anode construction, the heart 
of Mallory tantalum performance, is now applied in a broad series of capaci- 
tors for both military and commercial uses. . 
new HAT capacitor to the high capacity XTV. Mallory pioneers, too, in 
true hermetic sealing, and in designs suitable for extreme shock and vibration. 


. ranging from the micro-size 


Mallory’s manufacturing facilities and know-how have enabled continued 
production of these capacitors at the highest quality level. This improved 
quality level means longer shelf life as well as longer circuit life—enables 
them to be stocked for immediate delivery. 


You may obtain complete technical data and specifications on any or all of 
these Mallory Tantalum Capacitors by asking the man from Mallory—or by 
writing. Skilled application engineers are always at your service to assist in 
the selection of the type best suited for your own circuit requirements. 


Expect more...get more from 


Serving Industry with These Products 


Electromechanical —Resistors * Switches * Tuning Devices * Vibrators 


Electrochemical —Capacitors * Mercury and Zinc-Carbon Batteries 


Metallurgical—Contacts * Special Metals * Welding Materials 


P. a. 


“ia 


HAT 


E or A negotive lugs, screw neck, stud mounting or 


combinations 


of these versions are available on 


XTL, XTH, XTO or XTV types. M2 available with other 
types of terminations and mounting arrangements. 
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missioner. Steele’s duties wil 
include purchasing for the city’ 
newly-created motor and equip- 
ment pool. 


BLAIR C. McTAGGART has been 
shifted by American-Marietta Co. 
to Newark, Ohio, as assistant 
manager of purchases for the 
Adhesive, Resin & Chemical Divi- 
sion and the Booty Resineers 
Division. He joined the firm in 
1948 and had been assistant pur- 
chasing agent for the Seattle divi- 
sion since 1952. 


W. G. Yung, former purchas- 
ing executive, has been assigned 
the new post of general manager, 
Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
He served as director of purchases 
for 10 years at Miller Printing 
Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, and 
one year as director of purchases 
for Kerotest. 


Robert L. Brown has joined 
Engineering Supply Co., Dallas, 
aS manager of operations and 
will direct purchasing, inven- 
tories, warehousing, and deliver- 
ies in Dallas. 


G. S. Forbes 


St. Louis—George S. Forbes, 
director of purchases, Century 
Electric Co., and vice president, 
District No. 3, N.A.P.A., died 
Nov. 12. 

With the firm 18 years, he had 
also been a member of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of St. 
Louis for almost the same amount 
of time and served as association 
president in 1953. 

In addition to his purchasing 
association activities, he was also 
a member of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce “500 PLUS 
CLUB.” 

He is survived by his wife and 
two daughters. 


Kaye Rollins 

Newton, lowa—Kaye Rollins, 
41, buying supervisor since June, 
1954 for the Maytag Co., died 
Nov. 3. 

Rollins joined the firm’s pur- 
chasing department in November 
1942 and two years later left to 
become purchasing agent for the 
Automatic Washer Co. in New- 
ton. He rejoined Maytag in July, 
1949 as supervisor of inventory 
control in the service department 


B. P. Watkins 
Detroit—Bernard P. Watkins. 
62, former director of purchases 
for American Motors Corp. died 
Nov. 19. He retired from Amer- 


ican Motors in May, 1956. 


Buyers Get 
Data on 
Fleet Cars 


(Continued from page 1) 
or 25% if he doesn't. (For 
trends in leasing vs. buying see 
story on page 9 opposite). 

One contact should be with 
the fleet department of the manu- 
facturer’s nearest regional office. 
Its function is to act as liaison 
between the factory and dealer. 
For instance, if you want a cer- 
tain color paint job or mechanical 
features, it will see that you get 
them. 

Your other contact should be 
the local dealer. Eventually he 
handles the details of the trans- 
action. What’s more he sets the 
price. 


How to Rate a Dealer 


The most successful and effi- 
cient dealer will have his “red- 
line” or break-even point down 
to where he can give you a good 
fleet price. These are some of 
the things to look for when you 
rate a dealer: 

e Cash in the bank equal to 
one month or more of operating 
expenses. 

¢ A used-car lot with a 30-day 
stock turnover. 

¢ An unqualified good reputa- 
tion for service. 

Price of course varies con- 
siderably with the number of 
cars involved. And, obviously, 
you're not going to get a price 
under the dealer’s red line. 


What the Dealer Pays 


Here’s how you can approxi- 
mate the dealer’s red line: He 
receives no factory discount for 
fleet sales. The dealer pays the 
factory about 24% less than the 
figure posted on the windshield. 
Out of this theoretical gross profit 
he must meet the expenses—if 
any—of soliciting the sale. 
There’s also a lot of clerical work 
involved. 

Whether he pays cash or fi- 
nances the sale, he must advance 
the money to the factory with 
the order. Then while he waits 
on delivery and your payment, 
his interest runs about $10 to 
$12 a month per car. 

The dealer also has to insure 
each car while in transit and 
preparation, and he must advance 
shipping costs and taxes. Servic- 
ing each car on arrival will cost 
him $30 to $50. Out of all this 
he expects a fair profit. 


How Much You Will Pay 


Large-scale fleet buyers are 
currently paying dealers about 
$50 over “tissue” (dealer’s in- 
voice price) plus a nominal serv- 
ice fee. Few dealers can handle 
this business at a profit. A buyer 
of a five-car fleet can fairly expect 
to pay $250 over tissue—well 
under the posted retail list price. 

There’s no set formula that 
tells you when to trade in a fleet 
car. Generally, fleet cars last 
three to six years. Some com- 
panies set a standard of four 
years or 60,000 mi., whichever 
comes first. Still others use three 
years or 30,000 mi. as a basis. 
The harder you use them, the 
faster you trade them in. 
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Specifications of Fleet Cars of Interest to 


MODEL 


Buick 
LeSabre 


Checker 
Motors 
Superba** 


Chevrolet 
Biscayne 


Dodge 
Coronet 
Police 
Package 


Edsel 
Ranger 


Ford 
Custom 300 


Mercury 
_ Monterey — 


Plymouth 
Savoy 


Pontiac 
Catalina 


Rambler 
American 
(American 
Motors) 


Rambler 
Deluxe 


(American 
Motors) 


Studebaker 
Lark 


BASIC FLEET 
BODY, WHEEL 
BASE 


2-door sedan, 
123 in. 


4-door sedan, 120 
in. Photo shows 
new Checker taxi 
representative of 
Superba. 


Utility sedan, no 
back seat, 119 in. 


2-door sedan, 
122 in. 


2-door sedan, 
120 in. 


Business sedan, 
118 in. 


2-door sedan, 
126 in. 


Business coupe, 
122 in. 


2-door sedan, 
122 in. 


2-door sedan, 
100 in. 


4-door sedan, 
108 in. 


2-door sedan, 
108% in. 


ENGINE 


250-hp. V8 


140-hp. six 
cylinder 


135-hp. six 
cylinder. V8’s from 
185 to 280 hp. 


135-hp. six 
cylinder. V8’s from 
255 to 345 hp. 


145-hp. six 
cylinder 


145-hp. six 
cylinder. V8’s from 
200 to 300 hp. 


V8’s from 210 to 
345 hp. 


132-hp. six 
cylinder 


V8’s from 215 to 
345 hp. 


90-hp. six cylinder 


127-hp. six 
cylinder. 215-hp. 
v8 


90-hp. six cylinder. 
180-hp. V8 


TRANSMISSION 


Manual, Twin and 
Triple automatic 


Manual, Driver- 
Matic 


Manual, Power- 
glide, Turboglide 


Manual, two and 
three-speed 
automatics 


Manual, two and 
three-speed 
automatics 


Manual, overdrive, 
two and three- 
speed automatics 


Manual, two and 
three-speed 
automatics 


Manual, two and 
three-speed 
automatics 


Manual and 
Hydramatic 


Manual, overdrive, 
automatic 


Manual, overdrive, 
automatic 


Manual, overdrive, 
and automatic 


*Suggested base factory list prices include: Federal excise tax amounts and suggested dealer delivery 
and handling charges. Not included: State & local taxes, transportation charges, optional equipment. 


**To be announced later this month. 
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BASE PRICE* 


$2,740 


About $2,350 


$2,160 


$2,515 


$2,545 


$2,132 


$2,767 


$2,142 


$2,633 


$1,835 


$2,098 


$1,925 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Annual Meet- 
ing and Engineering Display, The Sheraton-Cadillac 
and Statler Hotels, Detroit, Jan. 12-16. 


Public Utility Buyers Group, N.A.P.A. 
Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8-9. 


Chase Park 


University of Wisconsin, Management Institute— 
Purchasing Workshop (Purchasing Techniques), 
Madison, Wis., Feb. 10-12. 


The Material Handling Institute—1959 Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


Previously Listed 
DECEMBER 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—23rd 
National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering, Coliseum, New York, Dec. 1-5. 


1959 
JANUARY 


American Management Association — Advanced 
Workshop on Management of the Purchasing De- 
partment, Hotel Astor, New York, Jan. 12-14. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—9th Annual Trade 
Show and Convention, New York Trade Show 
Building, New York, Jan. 25-28. 


10th Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show— 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Jan. 26-29. 


American Society of Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers—65th Annual Meeting and 14th Inter- 
national Heating and Air-Conditioning Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 26-30. 


Newspaper Purchasing Executives Group — 2nd 
Annual Conference, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 
30-31. 


FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Exposi- 
tion—The Automotive Building, Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—14th Annual 
Technical and Management Conference, Rein- 
forced Plastics Division, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 3-5. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Alabama—An- 
nual Seller-Buyer Dinner, Feb. 12. 


American Management Association — Workshop 
Seminar, (two sessions), Organization and Man- 
agement of the Purchasing Department, Hotel 
Astor, New York, Feb. 9-11 and March 18-20. 


Purchasing Agents Association of St. Lovis—St. 
Louis Products Display, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Feb. 12-13. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago—25th 
Annual Products Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 17-19. 


More Firms Leasing 
Car, Truck Fleets 


New York—Many large and medium 
size companies are switching from buy- 
ing to leasing autos and trucks for fleet 
operations. A sizeable list of others, 
including smaller firms, is reported ser- 
iously considering a changeover. 

Major auto rental agencies told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK that the trend has been 
developing rapidly during the past 18 
months. Among the reasons given were 
the recession, tight money, and better 
leasing deals. 

Companies following this trend point 
to a number of benefits to be derived 
from “getting out of the automobile 
business”: 

© Release of capital investment funds. 

e Reduction in depreciation and ad- 
ministrative costs. 

e Additional tax deductions. 

¢ Elimination of auto resale problems. 

e Savings on maintenance, insurance 
and other auto upkeep. 

“Fleet leasing has now become big 
business,” declared an official of Grey- 
hound Rent-A-Car, “and I feel we still 
haven’t even scratched the surface.” 

A spokesman for Hertz said the list 
of companies leasing truck and auto 
fleets is growing steadily. Such companies 
include Republic Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., United States Steel 
Corp., Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
Co., General Precision Co., Chain Belt 
Co., General Electric Co., and the George 
A. Hormel Co. 

“Many firms are now finding that a fleet 
leasing operation can come in handy as 
a business deduction,” said an official of 
Avis Rent-A-Car. “I’ve seen a tremen- 
dous pickup in this area of late.” 

Another rental agency executive ex- 
plained that with increasing costs of oper- 
ation and rising costs of capital goods 
and equipment, many firms are turning 
to leasing to free working capital. 

Also, he pointed out, many companies 
feel that fleet leasing provides attractive 
balance sheet benefits, lower administra- 
tive costs, and tangible tax benefits. 

The Service Leasing Corp., which has 
only been in business since Sept. 8, re- 
ports its business has been “booming.” 
George Culp, S.L.C.’s vice president, says 
several thousand automobile dealers have 
already signed up for the firm’s fleet- 
leasing plan. 

Under the S.L.C.’s economy lease plan, 
auto dealers throughout the country fur- 
nish the vehicles and are paid in full by 
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Service Leasing Corp. The leasing firm 
then assumes all collection and adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 

An official of one large corporation 
which switched from buying to leasing 
cautioned that each situation should be 
given careful study before a decision 
is made. 

“In some cases it would be more eco- 
nomical to purchase the cars,” he said. 
“But in even more cases it would be 
better to lease. I’ve found terrific savings 
in maintenance alone.” 

Rental agencies said that fleet leasing 
plans, developed to fit almost any need, 
have added to the trend. It was also 
learned that some state and city depart- 
ments are giving serious consideration to 
leasing deals proposed by several agencies. 


Budget Deficit Forces 
City to Halt Buying 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The City of Syra- 
cuse, facing a financial crisis, has tem- 
porarily halted all purchases except in 
cases of emergency. 

Mayor Anthony Henninger issued the 
stop order in conjunction with efforts to 
streamline the city’s purchasing pro- 
cedures to cut costs and save money. As 
part of his revamping of municipal pur- 
chasing practices, Henninger also directed 
that city departments plan 90 days ahead 
so that buying can be done in larger 
quantities. He also is setting up an in- 
ventory control plan to effect central 
handling of supplies and equipment. 

Henninger moved in when city finance 
officials voiced concern that there might 
be a budget deficit unless preventative 
action was taken. They said the city’s 
cash position had to be preserved as the 
end of the year neared. 

Syracuse’s $9,500-a-year purchasing 
office presently is filled on an acting basis 
by a deputy purchasing agent who plans 
to retire at the end of the year. 

Syracuse’s mixed-up purchasing situa- 
tion came to a head recently when Hen- 
ninger blocked a_ police department 
request to transfer $3,500 to buy tires. 
Henninger cancelled part of the order 
after learning it called for more tires than 
the department had vehicles to put them 
on. This prompted Henninger to look 
into what he described as excessively 
large inventories maintained in other 
city departments. 

A subsequent investigation produced a 
report which termed the city’s purchas- 
ing procedures as antiquated and in need 
of a complete overhaul. 


MARCH 


The Lighting, Lamps and Electrical Manufacturers 
Salesmen’s Association—2nd National Lighting 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, March 14. 


American Management Association — Workshop 
Seminar, Organization and Management of the 
Purchasing Department, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
March 16-18. 


American Society for Metals—11]th Western Metal 
Exposition and Congress, Pan-Pacific Auditorium 
and Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, March 16-20. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Indianapolis 
1959 Indiana Industrial Show, Manufacturers 
i State Fair Ground, Indianapolis, March 


APRIL 


American Welding Society—40th Annual Con- 
vention and Exposition, Chicago, April 6-8. 


22nd Annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing 
Agents’ Conference—Co-sponsored by the British 
Columbia, Oregon and Washington Purchasing 
a Association, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, April 


MAY 
Triple Industrial Supply Convention—Dallas, May 
13-15. 

JUNE 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—44th 
Convention and Inform-A-Show, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, June 14-17. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcomed to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents, 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: 
Meetings Calendar, Purchasing 
Week, 300 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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New, fast, a-c regulator cuts 
line & load transients 18 db 


» Steady-state line and load regulation to +0.5% © Transients 
attenuated at least 8:1 (18 db) «© Fast response—less than 
1 cycle (0.02 sec) for 63% recovery © Less than 0.35% distortion 


The new Sorensen Model FRLD750 fast- 
response, low-distortion a-c regulator is 
ideal for critical applications like null 
testing, meter calibration, and the pow- 
ering of pulse-type circuits, such as 
those used in computers, where false 
triggering is not permissible. 

Since there is no phase shift between 
input and output, the FRLD750 can 
also be used in multiples for the regu- 
lation of multi-phase power. Line and 
load transients are reduced by at least 


8:1, regardless of their magnitude. Both 
cabinet and 19” rack-mounting models 
available. Write for technical data or 
see your Sorensen representative, 

And don't forget, Sorensen engineers 
will be glad to discuss your special 
power requirements with you. They can 
help you select the proper a-c or d-c 
power supply, regulator, or frequency 
changer from the widest transistorized 
line on the market, or assist you in de 
signing special power systems. 


SORENSEN & COMPANY, INC. 


Richards Avenue, South Norwalk, Connecticut 


Sorensen _ 


WIDEST LINE OF CONTROLLED-POWER 
EQUIPMENT FOR RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY 


IN EUROPE, contact Sorensen-Ardag, Zurich, 


Switzerland 


IN WESTERN CANADA, ARVA 


IN EASTERN CANADA, Bayly Engineering, Ltd. IN MEXICO, Electro Labs, S. A., Mexico City. 
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A Do-It-Yourself Job for Every P.A. 


We’re definitely living in a do-it-yourself age. Everywhere you turn you 
see some reference to do-it-yourself. Even safety crusaders have capitalized 
on the theme by identifying safety driving rules as “do-it-yourself projects.” 

And what, you may ask, has all this to do with purchasing? 

Well, number one, let’s establish that purchasing is not a do-it-yourself 
project. It is a function that only an experienced man should tackle. If 
you meet any purchasing man who has doubts about the complexity of his 
job (Yes, there are a few who downgrade their own work.), just suggest he 
start training an assistant for the top job by describing in detail the responsi- 
bilities and work that go with the job. 

You'll find that the downgrader suddenly will come to realize that pur- 
chasing is more than just writing out an order. And, when a Doubting 
Thomas just starts telling why writing out an order is done just this way and 
not that way for this type of order, but entirely differently for another type, 
and with just a different twist for a third type, he'll begin to understand that 
he does make a contribution to his company. 

And when that same downgrader gets into explaining the shades of differ- 
ences in other phases of the purchasing job, his whole attitude will change. 
He’ll have new and greater respect for his own work; he’ll realize that do-it- 
yourself does not apply to a company’s purchasing. 

On the other hand, there is a do-it-yourself connection with purchasing. 
It is in the individual purchasing man’s responsibility to his peers to “sell” 
the value of purchasing. And every purchasing man has a lot to sell. 

Ammunition is plentiful, too. 

Here, for example, is a custom-built argument: 

“In some cases, contractors’ engineering units subcontracted work directly 
with little coordination with their own purchasing departments. Subcontrac- 
tors later became delinquent in performing the work. . .” 

That is not a quotation from one purchasing agent talking to another. It 
is taken from last week’s account (P.W., Nov. 24, p. 1) of an Air Force 
report. 

This is the type of thing that is both good and bad for the purchasing pro- 
fession. It is bad only in that purchasing men are under attack. It is good 
because it brings out into the light of public opinion the fact that when 
purchasing is downgraded, whole operations suffer. 

But for purchasing people to tell purchasing people that “we are good” 
is like Republicans talking to Republicans and Democrats talking to Demo- 
crats. We need cross-fertilization. We need to spread the story of purchasing. 
It is a story well worth the telling and. . . 

It’s a do-it-yourself project. 

Start right now. Tell other departments what you can do for them. Tell 
your neighbors about purchasing. Sign up to speak at service clubs. Address 
high school groups, college groups. 

Don’t sit back and wait for someone to come along and do the job of 
selling purchasing for you. 

Do it yourself. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Barometer Materials Listed 


Cordele, Ga. 

On the second page of PURCHASING 

WEEK you show “Purchasing Week’s 

Industrial Materials Price Barometer.” 

You state that this curve is based on 

the prices of 17 basic materials. I 

wonder if you would be kind enough 
to send me this list. 

Paul Barton 

Executive Vice President 

Harris Foundry & Machine Co. 


© The 17 basic materials are: alumi- 
num scrap, burlap, copper, copper 
scrap, cotton, hides, lead, lead 
scrap, print cloth, rosin, rubber, 
steel scrap, tallow, tin, shellac, wool 
tops, and zinc, The index is un- 
weighted. 


He Desires; P.W. Provides 


Washington, D. C. 

1 am an avid reader of PURCHASING 
WEEK which we receive in our office. 
I believe it has many very fine articles 
to help the young purchasing agent just 
Starting out, as I am. 

I would like to know if there is some 
way to get a yearly or six months fore- 
cast from you on the trend of national 
business. This forecast would be from 
Jan. 1, 1959 through July 1959. If 
there is some source unknown to me, 
would you please let me know of it. 

Victor O. Baird 
Assistant Purchasing Officer 
The Evening Star-The Sunday Star 


e See story on page one reporting 
on just such a forecast which will 
be published in our next issue. 


P.A.’‘s Should Be Friends 


New York 

There are so many purchasing agents 
in New York City but still it is very 
hard indeed for them to get to know 
one another. I, for one, find it to be 
true. Why should this be so? 

Is it pride, for example, that keeps 
one purchasing agent from contacting 
another especially in the same field? 
Some seem to think that it is a weak- 
ness if one shows that he doesn’t know 
the best source of supply or price of a 
certain article. 

It is true that we know more sales- 
men than we do purchasing agents. 
That is because we contact them every 
day. But how about the salesmen 
themselves? They not only know each 
other but are very friendly although 
they are competitors. I believe we can 
do the same. 

I would like to see someone come up 
with an idea on this subject. I know 
that he will get the fullest cooperation 
from those who would like to see such 
a relationship formulated. 

Joseph Lichioveri 
Purchasing Agent 
Walker Engraving Corp. 


This Pleases N.P. Editor 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

I find your “Guide to New Prod- 
ucts” extremely important and infor- 
mative. Our firm had been looking for 
a certain product a couple of months, 
and I recently found just what we were 
looking for in your column. We were 


able to use it to great advantage and 
also pass on the information to one of 
our customers. 
Keep up the good work. 
Grace Schucman 
Purchasing Agent 
Sigmund Cohn Corp. 


Enjoyed Being at Roundtable 


Chicago, Ill. 

I enjoyed the roundtable session 

(“P.A.’s and Salesmen Meet at P.W. 

Roundtable to Improve Buyer-Seller 

Relationships,” Nov. 10, p. 12) and 

have since heard from several of our 

customers and their comments were 
generally favorable. 

R. M. Buddington 

General Manager of Sales 

Inland Steel Co. 


Schott Metal Makes It 


Apollo, Pa. 

In one of your October issues under 

the column “Your Guide to New Prod- 

ucts” you listed a spot welder to be 
used with a regular welding machine. 

The issue was mislaid before any- 

thing was done to purchase this welder, 

so we wish to know the name and ad- 

dress of the company making it. 
Bert Sweeny 
Reidbord Brothers Co. 


e We reported on a spot panel 
welder in our Sept. 29 issue, p. 16. 
It is a product of Schott Metal 
Products Co., 2225 Lee Road, 
Akron 6, Ohio. 


Reprints in Demand 


Dearborn, Mich. 
We would appreciate your sending 
us ten reprints of your article, “How 
Purchasing Men Can Keep Their 
Health,” from your Aug. 25 issue, p. 
va 
We feel that we can use these re- 
prints for the great advantage of the 
personnel of our buying section. 
Frank J. Isca 
Purchasing Department 
Metal Stamping Division 
Ford Motor Co. 
Noblesville, Ind. 
I am a student in need of material 
for a monograph concerning the eco- 
nomic impart of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way on Chicago. I understand you had 
an article, “Seaway Will Link Lake 
Ports with World”, Jan. 6, p. 1. I 
would appreciate any help you may 
send me on this subject. 
D. L. Roush 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


as, 
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R. R. Siller 
D 


irector, Florida State Purchasing Commission 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You .. . 


Which do you consider the more beneficial pur- 
chasing tool—negotiations or competitive bids? 


Question asked at: Annual Meeting of the National Association 
of State Purchasing Officials, Miami Beach, Fla. 


I. M. Baker 
Purchasing Agent for Oklahoma 


“Competitive bidding is always the best tool. No 
one can negotiate and be sure he is getting the best 
possible price. In competitive bidding, you can 
always be sure. In our state we are permitted to 
negotiate but have never done it. Even in the case 
of an emergency purchase where the volume is large, 
we take competitive bids over the telephone. We 
always buy at the lowest bid on specifications. | 
don’t think there is ever any reason to negotiate.” 


“In industry, negotiation is the best tool, but in 
public purchasing it must be used with caution. 


dow to Get More Out of Purchasing Week 


Read the Entire Issue Every Week 


The one best way to get the most out 
of PURCHASING WEEK is to read it every 
week. ; 

There is cumulative value in reading 
every issue of any publicatoin. To skip 
issues is to lose some of the benefits that 
are yours for the reading. It always seems 
to happen that any issue or material you 
skip is what would have benefitted you 
most. 

It is the dream of every editor that his 
readers read every word in every issue. 
But editors being realists know that each 
reader has his own “pet” departments or 
pages that he follows religiously. 

However commendable this reading en- 
thusiasm may be, it does mean that the 
reader is robbing himself. Obviously a 
man can’t get anything out of any story 
that he doesn’t read. The smart thing to 
do is to read all stories in the paper and 
try to get some value out of them. 


Often the “meat” for you in a story 
may be in a single sentence or even in 
the end paragraphs. The alert P.A. read- 
ing P.W. to get the most out of it will 
spot all ideas of use to him. He will not 
only spot them but will apply them as 
soon as he can. 

The editors’ main interest is in a paper 
whose contents are balanced. Any publi- 
cation is put together like a cake—a little 
of this ingredient, a little of that; a whole 
lot of one, just a dash of another. 

PURCHASING WEEK is a balanced paper 
edited to help the purchasing man in his 
daily work and to inspire him to advance 
himself professionally and in his com- 
pany. 

Surveys have revealed that P.W.’s bal- 
ance is right. You, too, will find that 
reading PURCHASING WEEK every week 
will give you the reading balance you need 
to build yourself up professionally. 


Under a law passed in Florida last year I now have 
the authority to negotiate, but I employ it primarily 
in term requirement contracts. We are continually 
conducting studies and surveys to learn which prod- 
ucts lend themselves to negotiations and term con- 
tracts. Until we are more certain of each and every 
situation, the tool of competitive bidding will be 
the most used.” 


Bernard Solomon 
Purchasing Agent for Massachusetts 


“Both are very important functions of a purchas- 
ing department. In the greater majority of cases, 
I feel competitive bidding will get the best buy. We 
can use either tool. We found that competition will 
usually get the price down. Only in the unusual 
case will we negotiate a purchase. For instance on 
two items last year—light bulbs and tomato juice— 
we felt we could purchase them well below com- 
petitive bids we had received. We negotiated and 
did.” 


“CREATIVE 
PACKAGING” 

BY INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 


= BOOSTS RUUD | 
= PACKAGING ~ 
OUTPUT « 


135% 


W. R. Henderson 
Purchasing Agent for North Carolina 


“Competitive bidding is the more valuable of the 
two. It gives you the protection of knowing that 
competition has established the value of the product. 
But there are times when negotiating would be 
better. In cases where there are few sources of supply 
| closely controlled, competitive bids merely turn up 
| identical prices. I feel here is where negotiations 
| 


would work the best. In our state, however, we 
cannot negotiate until we have resorted to com- 
petitive bids.” 


i ae i W. A. Southan 
P Purchasing Agent for Ohio 


“We have no choice. We must let competitive 
bids and buy at the lowest bid. I do feel, however, 
negotiation would work better where you have an 
item that in the normal course of events you would 
not purchase and therefore have no specifications. 
But for most situations, I think competitive bidding 
is the best tool. If we feel we are not getting the 
best price, we reject the bid and re-bid it. Prices 
have been exposed and you usually get better prices 
then.” 


In 1956, Ruud Manufacturing 
Company asked International Paper 
to make a critical evaluation of its 
water heater packaging operation. 


International Paper—using its famous 
tube and cap design— developed 

a new container for Ruud to 

replace wooden shipping crates then 
being used. 


W. E. Stevenson 

Assistant Purchasing Agent for Minnesota. 
: Result—immediate savings of 23% in 
container cost... 135% increase 

in packaging output per manhour. 


“I’m a great believer in competitive bidding, but 
I also feel negotiation has its place. Our state, how- 
ever, does not permit negotiations. Perhaps it’s just 
as well. There are always judgment decisions that 
have to be made which are again subject to criticism. 
Competitive bidding reduces the number of judg- 
ment decisions in addition to which, granted a good 
library of acceptable specifications, the bids speak 
for themselves.” 


No matter what you ship, ‘‘Creative Packaging” by 
International Paper can help you ship it faster, safer, 
more economically. For full details, mail coupon below. 


Your most dependable source of supply... 


G. L. Nunnally 
Purchasing Agent for Virginia 


PAPER 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL -s 


CONTAINER DIVISION 


“We are fortunate to be able to use either pro- 
cedure. In drugs and other franchise items, we stick 
to negotiating. This gives us all the advantages of 


| 
| 
the industrial purchasing agent. Here is how I make siecle daid r aide ieee — i tl cad 
my choice of which tool to use: If the supply is | | would like tohave NAM 
good, sealed bids turn up a good price through com- ; full details or — 
petition; if it is an item prepared peculiarly for our 5 en ee 
use, then we must negotiate. I would say it is a 75-25 ; ernational Paper 
: crm zone 918 ae 


ratio in favor of competitive bidding.” 
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PURCHASING DEPARTMENT’S SCRAP EXPERT J. P. George sur- 
veyed scrap-handling system. Improvements included . . . 
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LOADING ONTO TRUCKS, with aid of crane. Dealer spots several J 
yard, also sends his reguler open-bed trucks to key spots at regula 


Scrap sales at Carrier Corp.’s Syracuse, N. Y., plant bring $600,000 a year. 


Carrier Corp.s New System 
Boosts Income from Scrap 


si 
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SCRAP LUMBER from incoming crates is used for crating Carrier prodw 
000 yearly. Employees buy $13,000 in lumber a year. The labor cost. 
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CONVEYORS for removing bushelings from Stamco cut-off line. Removal formerly re- SORTING CHUTE SEPARATES galvanized bushelings from previous run of black. Difference in two scrap 
quired two men ($6,500 annually). Now conveyor carries scrap outside, where . . . classes is $7 per gross ton. Manpower is required only for occasional levelling of tubs, plus . 
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‘vans in the CARBOYS, DRUMS, CONTAINERS are also responsibility of purchasing department's EXTRA DOLLARS FROM PLATE STEEL SCRAP resulted when survey showed three 
ee intervals. scrap operation. Separate tagging, careful handling bring big return on deposits. cuts on scrap plate would raise price-class of scrap. Cutting takes three minutes. 


on. - 3 


tts. This results in savings of $10,- MONTHLY CHECK of each department's record keeps foremen scrap-conscious, REPORTING SAVINGS, George shows Director of Purchases Adolph 
for salvage is $12,420 annually. Contaminated lot brings visit from George, outlining the actual dollar loss. Ruediger $27,500 scrap-revenue increase since survey year ago. 
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Closed model of car developed by Convair. 


Open model of the same car showing it carrying 


empennage com ponents. 


Convair Develops Packaging and Order System 


Aircraft Maker Streamlining Purchasing Systems to Match Modern Look of 880 Jet; Vendor Packaging !: 
Redesigned to Cut Costs 5%; Outside Processing Order System Has Brought $23,000 in Measurable Savings 


With Convair’s much-head- 
lined 880 jet plane now in full 
production, Convair purchasing 
men are streamlining purchasing 
systems to match the modern look 
of the plane they are helping to 
build. 

One big improvement comes 
from a vendor packaging pro- 
gram. Convair officials felt that 
vendor packaging could be and 
should be redesigned to allow: 

® Reduced in-plant handling. 


tthe | 


20,000 
EMPLOYEES 
IN 42 FIRMS... 


prove Turn-Towl service 
can save $1.00 per em- 
ployee each year. A na- 
tional survey showed that 
the cost of ordinary non- 
controlled towel service 
averages $3.00. . 
Turn-Towls average $2.00 


. while 


per employee per year! 


Turn-Towls can cut your 
towel service costs too. 
Write for name of near- 
est distributor today. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1096 W. Mason Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
(SAN DIEGO) 


NOTICE OF MATERIAL SHIPPED “" 196 [OO 
CONVAIR P.O. No. 


CONTRACT No. 


| w.o. 


SHIP TO SHIPPED VIA 
~ ADDRESS REQUESTED BY - SIGNATURE DEPT. 
| City & STATE WHEN COMPLETED TELEPHONE er 


TYPE OF PROCESSING 


TELEPHONE No. 


EXT. 


DATE SHIPPED 


INSP. STAMP 


Item QUANTITY 


PART NUMBER and/or DESCRIPTION 


SELLER’S COPY 


XXXXXXXXXXKXXXXKXKXKXKXXKXKXXKXXXXJ 


XXXXXKXKXAXKXKKX XXX XX KKK AXK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KK KKK KKK 


CONVAIR - SO — FORM 3263 


$23,000 IN MEASURABLE SAVINGS were brought by 
this form, one of a five-page combination. 


© Reduced intra-plant damage. 

© Quicker inspection. 

© More efficient warehousing. 

¢ Elimination of repackaging 
for plant deliveries. 

e Less repackaging when Con- 
vair ships aircraft spare parts 
to customers. 

The San Diego material office 
figured a revamped vendor-pack- 
aging program would save 5% on 
packaging costs. Results have 
more than justified that optimism. 

The packaging program started 
with vendor-buyer meetings at 
which Convair’s general packag- 
ing requirements were discussed. 
Vendors were encouraged to think 
about good packaging as well as 
quality of the shipped product. 
Convair asked suppliers to sub- 
mit packaging suggestions along 
with their usual quotations on the 
material itself. 

The suggestions are still com- 
ing in. And Convair follows them 
up this way: 

As soon as the vendor submits 
a proposal, his packaging ideas 
are checked first for compliance 
with Convair’s basic specifica- 
tions and second for how the 
package will complement any 
special Convair materials han- 
dling equipment. 


Other 


When checking a_ vendor’s 
packaging proposal, Convair’s en- 
gineers reverse the usual pattern 
of investigating materials han- 
dling costs. Studies start at the 
point of material usage or instal- 
lation on the plane and work 
backward through every station 
where the piece was handled. At 
each station the investigator asks 
foremen and equipment operators 
about handling problems. 

By the time the investigation 
works back to purchasing, there 
is usually a clear-cut answer to 
the question, “What type of 
vendor package will allow lowest 
handling cost for this item?” 

Problem items already investi- 
gated include empennage com- 
ponents, wing skins, fuselage 
skins, ducting, windshields, en- 
gines, precision extrusions, and 
honeycomb floor panels. 

“Empennage” is a name for 
tail sections that stabilize and 
control steering of the aircraft. 

Improvements resulting from 
such studies have saved the com- 
pany “several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars,” according to 
Convair Officials. In addition to 
these direct savings, Convair 
spokesmen predict an “incalcul- 
able number of dollars” will be 
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immeasurable savings are claimed. Big advantages 
are in time saving and elimination of clerical work. 


saved in the future by reduction 
of rejections and elimination of 
reworking damaged items. 
Most striking example of a 
packaging improvement resulting 
from the investigation program is 
a “package” developed for Con- 


vair empennage components. 
These large tail sections come 
from Crosley Division, Avco 


Manufacturing Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn. Protection for these items 
involved packaging for a long, 
rough rail trip from Nashville to 
San Diego. The solution was a 
rail-freight “first,” a special flat- 
car permitting full protection dur- 
ing both in-transit and in-plant 
travel, plus economical handling 
all the way. Cost of equipping the 
special flatcar for permanent use 
amounted to only twice the cost 
of a single temporary protective 
covering. 

The flatcar has a two-section 
hood of 22-gauge steel. The hood 
opens at the center and moves 
sideways on a track along the 
long edge of the flatcar. The ends 
of the hood are secured with lock- 
ing devices which, when released 
for unloading, lower into a sup- 
port position bearing half the 
weight of the open hood. 

The hood is opened by a crane 


which is needed to unload the 
heavy contents of the flatcar. 

On the flatcar itself, the tail- 
section components are locked in 
permanent cradles designed for 
resisting damaging motions and 
frictions common to rail freight 
movement. The flatcar requires 
no special handling equipment. It 
can be switched about like any 
other rail car. 

How does this specially-made 
car pay for itself? 

1. The steel hood does away 
with in-transit damage from 
weather, trespassers, and 
other hazards of cross-coun- 
try trips in open flatcars. 

2.Freight charges are for net 
weight of the aircraft parts 
only, using the 6,000-Ib. 
minimum. 

3. The hooded flatcar rides the 
return route from San Diego 
to Nashville free of charge. 

4.Round-trip travel time al- 
lows the vendor to ship one 
complete unit every seven 
days. 

5. No material or labor is re- 
quired for packaging or pro- 
tective covering. 

Another tool developed by 
Convair’s purchasing department 
is an Outside Processing order 
system that has already brought 
the company $23,000 in measur- 
able cost savings. 


Outside Processing Hastened 


Before the new system was de- 
veloped, the Convair Experi- 
mental Department complained 
about the length of time required 
to send parts outside the plant for 
processing. (Processes such as 
chem-nickel plate, dry film lube, 
silver plate, color anodize and 
vinyl plastic dip are farmed out.) 

Average time required to send 
parts out and get them back to 
Experimental was two weeks. 
Purchasing developed an open- 
order system that trimmed that 
two weeks to three days for rou- 
tine orders. 

The Convair open-end pur- 
chase order is placed for a fixed 
period of time (usually six to 
twelve months), with a maximum 
dollar value assigned ($5.000), 
and with a minimum-lot cost for 
each shipment processed. 

Open-end orders on material 
leaving the plant are made out 
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on a simple form that serves as 
both a shipping document and a 
receiving report. The form is in 
five snap-out parts. Four of the 
carbon copies are labeled “Notice 
of Material Shipped.” (See Illus- 


tration) The top sheet reads 
“Notice of Material Received.” 
Use of this handwritten form 


eliminated 588 shipping notices 
and 588 receiving reports in the 
first four months of its use. 

Telephoned coordination 
among shop personnel, purchas- 
ing, and the vendor establishes 
price for processing a given part. 
When price is quoted, the buyer 
writes a brief sub-order and gives 
this order number and the open- 
purchase order number to the 
shop and to the vendor. 

A carbon of the sub-order fur- 
nishes Accounting with the 
farmed-out part’s quantity, price, 
contract number, account num- 
ber, and work order. The Notice 
of Material Received and the sub- 
order are matched by Account- 
ing. And the vendor’s invoices 
are paid as submitted, usually on 
a monthly or semi-monthly basis. 

This new system not only cuts 
regular parts-processing time 
from two weeks to three days. It 
allows rush-rush items to be proc- 
essed and returned to Convair in 
24 hours. 

Further benefits mentioned by 
Convair purchasing men are: 

1.The number of purchase 
orders at the processing desk 
have been reduced from an 
average of 380 to an aver- 
age of 90 (sub-orders). 

2. Although activity in process- 
ing procurement has_in- 
creased, one man from the 
processing group has been 
eliminated. 

3. Calls from the shop on criti- 
cal processing items are now 
few and far between. 


Little Rock Group Meets 


Littke Rock, Ark.—Relation- 
ship between local associations 
and the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents was reviewed 
at the November session of Lit- 
tle Rock Purchasing Agents. 
James E. Clark, N.A.P.A. Dis- 
trict 7 vice president, explained 
the national organizational setup 
and explained its advantages to 
local groups. 


N.E.M.A. Speaker 


Blasts Concession 


Electrical Supplier 
Attacks Industry 
Favoring Distributors 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The elec- 
trical manufacturing industry 
practice of “favoring” distributors 
with price and other concessions 
on the basis of their so-called 
“market area” should be abol- 
ished, a national spokesman for 
a distributors’ group contends. 


Only One Set of Rules 


J. P. Hamblen, president of 
the National Association of Elec- 
trical Distributors, called for one 
market and “one set of operating 
rules that apply equally . . . from 
coast to coast.” 

Hamblen, who heads a Hous- 
ton electrical supply firm, criti- 
cised the electrical manufacturing 
industry's marketing tactics be- 
fore a wire and cable section 
meeting at the annual meeting of 
the National Electrical Manu- 
facturing Association here Nov. 
11. 

Multiple Market Idea False 

He termed as false the idea 
that “the electrical industry is 
made up of multiple markets 
across the country” such as a 
New York market, a Chicago 
market, a Houston market and 
so forth. Under this concept, he 
said, manufacturers regard each 
area as having a “special way of 
doing business, a special ad- 
vantage to be given, a special 
price that applies there and no 
place else.” 

On the contrary, Hamblen 
said, today’s speedy transporta- 
tion and communications “have 
eliminated markets to the point 
where one transaction in one area 
directly affects that of another 
area.” The “favored distributor” 
logic, he said, is setting the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry 
“back 25 to 30 years.” 


Stainless Steel Mufflers are now 
on the market. The muffler, it is 
claimed can be made consider- 
ably smaller than the standard 
types and at a competitive price. 


Edwards, Chattanooga PA's Speaker, Arrives 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A welcoming committee greets Marshall 
Edwards, N.A.P.A. District Seven Education Committee chairman, 
on his arrival to address the Chattanooga P.A. Association's Nov. 
il meeting. Waiting as Edwards (second from left) steps off the 
plane are left to right: Joe Goodner, Chattanooga Medicine Co.; 
James McDowell, education chairman of the local P.A. association; 
R. B. Bayston, Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co.; and H. D. Kenney. 


Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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FIRST ANNUAL $500 SCHOLARSHIP of Dallas P.A.’s goes to Donald 
W. Keck, left, S.M.U. senior accounting major. Looking on at Novem- 
ber meeting are left to right, Jimmie D. LaHaye, scholarship chairman, 
and Southern Methodist professors Jerry Drake and Frank Millar. 


Transportation Services Covered 
At Dallas P.A. Association Meeting 


Dallas—Purchasing transpor- 
tation is a specialist’s job, Ken- 
neth P. Tubbs, manager of the 
transportation department of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
told Dallas P.A.’s at their No- 
vember meeting. 

Tubbs said, “every purchasing 
agent knows something, often a 
great deal, about transportation. 
But unless he has made a spe- 
cialized study of it, to the point 
of being a qualified traffic man- 
ager, he simply cannot be the 
best-qualified purchaser of trans- 
portation services.” 

The purchasing agent should 
make full use of his traffic de- 
partment, Tubbs urged. He ad- 
vised P.A.’s of small firms with- 
out a fulltime traffic department, 
to hire a qualified consultant. 

Tubbs listed four methods a 
traffic manager might use to re- 
duce costs. They follow: 

1. Select a different route. 

2. Choose a different form of 
transportation. 

3. Negotiate for a more favor- 
able rate. 

4. Change method of packag- 
ing. 

Discussing transportation 
“misconceptions”, Tubbs said the 
most common are that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
prescribes all freight rates and 
that carriers themselves have no 
control over them. 

The meeting program also in- 
cluded a five-minute talk on 
“Purchase Order Numbering” by 
Herbert H. Morehouse, P.A. of 
Watson Electric Co. 


New Purchasing Ideas 
Set at Milwaukee Confab 


Milwaukee—The program at 
the Milwaukee Purchasing Agents 
Association’s second annual con- 
ference Nov. 10 was designed 
to stimulate new ideas on im- 
proved management technique, 
profit-making, and other pur- 
chasing concepts. 

Speaker at the one-day affair 
included J. Frederic Wiese, vice 
nresident of Lukens Steel Co.; 
William L. McCaskill, training 
director of Worrell-Consolidated 
Laboratories; Fred Smith, of 
Fred Smith Associates, Cincin- 
nati; and Stuart F. Heinritz, of 
Purchasing Magazine. 
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Special Traits Needed 
For Professional Status 


Atlanta, Ga. — Professional 
status for purchasing men re- 
quires the price of dedication to 
learning, self improvement, and 
devotion to duty, Georgia P.A.’s 


were told at their November 
session. 
Noah N. Langdale, Jr., presi- 


dent of Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, cited 
these traits as a mark of a “pro- 
fessional.” 

The record attendance of 68 
P.A.’s and guests also heard 
Luther J. Spivey, Jr. in a brief 
discussion of how inventories 
with 4,000 to 5,000 production 
items are controlled at Auto- 
Soler Co. 


College Buyers Confer At 
Rocky Mountain Meeting 


Provo, Utah Purchasing 
agents representing 35 colleges 
and universities attended the an- 
nual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Group of the National 
Association of Education Buyers 
last month. Representatives 
toured the Columbia-Geneva 
steel plant. Other activities in- 
cluded addresses and panel dis- 
cussions. 


40 Buyers Study 
Effective Speech 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Forty 
memebrs of the North Jersey 
P.A. Association spent a day at 
Rutgers University learning how 
to talk. 

The session was designed to 
give pointers on effective com- 
munication of ideas, a_ talent 
which the participants considered 
valuable to the purchasing func- 
tion. An informal poll among 
the New Jersey P.A.’s at the 
conference indicated each spent 
50 to 80% of his working day 
in oral communication § with 
people. 

Instructors for the day were 
Paul Mills and Bernard Roberts 
of Sales Power, Inc., a company 
specializing in development of 
selling personality through better 
oral communication. 

A practice session in “forceful 
whispering” was utilized as a 
demonstration of technique in 
developing an effective speaking 
personality. Speaking words 
aloud after whispering them pro- 
duces a striking improvement in 
oral presentation, the Sales 
Power representatives said. 

The conference emphasis was 
on communication in man-to- 
man contact and telephone speak- 
ine techniques. 


P.A.s Stage Hearing 
On Pertinent Cases 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A_ county 
judge presided at a November 
“court” session of the Buffalo 
Purchasing Agents Association. 

Judge Frank J. Kronenberg, 
of Niagara County surrogate and 
children’s court, directed six 
mock trials involving hypothetical 
litigation of concern to purchas- 
ing agents. Association members 
at the meeting served as jury 


members to render verdicts on 
each case. 

The simulated trials were 
drawn from actual court cases. 


The program was arranged by 
Roger Josslyn, a Westinghouse 
Electric buyer and chairman of 
the association’s education com- 
mittee. 

In other meeting activities, the 
group awarded an_ honorary 
membership to Charles T. Boldt, 
who retired from Bliss & Laugh- 
lin Corp., and a life membership 
to Fred Meyer, who retired from 
General Electric Supply Co. 


THE END COST 
OF A PRODUCT 


can often be reduced by using one of 
the copper metals — because they form 
easier, join easier, save production 
time. Copper costs less in the long run. 


COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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* <dpuschle Drillheads =| ~ dye frrmnito YOu bo pace 
Ball Bearing Construction : On FxF card. 


Heavy-duty, joint-type adjustable drill- ° : 

heads have full ball bearing construction 14, GWM oaty prtneal — 
as standard. Spindle brackets are pre- 

cision machined for use with templates. att, Z cuit 

Heavy duty models are available with “A J V head | 
spindle bracket assemblies having bronze S ‘ 

radial and ball thrust bearings. Close AE 

center assemblies are interchangeable 
with the ball bearing assemblies and are 
suitable for use with templates. Two 


ranges of adjustment are provided with a. ftw otk. ye Cat get 


heads. 


Price: from $370 (Model U-704). De- P ° 

livery: about 2 to 4 wk. Youll hab ao a IIe 
Thriftmaster Products Corp., 1006 A Ve 

N. Plum St., Lancaster, Pa. (P.W., 
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Printing Machine 
Hand Operated 


Speedboy is a_ simple, 
hand-operated printing ma- 
chine to mark cylindrical or 
uneven surfaces. With Speed- 
boy, it is able to mark 300 
to 800 pieces or more per 
hour. Marking speed depends 
entirely on the size and shape 
of the object to be imprinted. 
Tiny impmnts are razor 
sharp. 

Price: $275. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Krengel Mfg. Co. Inc., 
227 Fulton St., New York 7, 
N. Y. (P.W., 12/1/58) 


Rotating Device 
Floor Mounted 


Device facilitates the hand- 
ling of coils with the fork 
and ram type lift trucks. 
Device works in conjunction 
with K-48 fork and ram 
trucks to supply coil line can- 
making equipment. 

Price: $47,000 (for sys- 
tem complete with 15,000 
lb. capacity K-48 truck). 
Delivery: 6 mo. 

Yale Materials Handling 
Div., Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., 11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. (P.W., 
12/1/58) 


Welding Helmet 
Widens Field of Vision 


Wide-vision welding helmet is 
constructed of full-gage vulcan- 
ized fibre and is of seamless 
design. Welding helmet comes in 
two models: one with a curved 
bottom going under the chin and 
the other with the bottom ex- 
tending straight down to the 
chest. The lens area measures 
442x5% in. 

Price: $9.20. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., Divi- 
sion Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
150 E. 42nd. St., New York 17, 
N. Y. (P.W., 12/1/58) 


Metal Marking Machine 
All-Pneumatic Bench Model 


Model 501 all-pneumatic bench 
model marking machine marks steel, 
brass, aluminum, and other metals. 
Model 501 is equipped with an air- 
operated die head which accommo- 
dates marking tools and an air-oper- 
ated work slide for custom made work 
fixtures. It uses roll marking dies for 
flat work, and flat marking dies for 
round work. Die head is vertically 
adjustable on a round column. 

Price: $775. Delivery: immediate. 

Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., 
Westbrook St., East Hartford 8, 
Conn. (P.W., 12/1/58) 
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‘Tabbing Machine 


For Shipping Stencils 


Model 300 tabber machine 
can place shipment addressing 
stencils over the address section 
of an invoice or bill of lading, 
or anywhere on the form that is 
desired. Model 300 can handle 
up to 2,400 stencils per hr. auto- 
matically at an adjustable speed. 
It also counts the forms as they 
are tabbed. Continuous forms up 
to 20 in. wide can be tabbed. 

Price: $35 (monthly rental). 
Delivery: about 90 days. 

Weber Marking Systems, 215 
E. Prospect Ave., Mount Pros- 
pect, Ill. (P.W., 12/1/58) 
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Plug-In Limit Switch 
Has Micrometer Adjustment 


Oil-tight roller-plunger operated plug- 
in limit switch is designed for maximum 
flexibility. Micrometer adjustment per- 
mits up to ¥% in. movement of roller 
position after the limit switch is installed. 
This feature provides a means of making 
accurate adjustments without moving the 
switch itself. Knurled adjusting knob 
can be marked to assure exact reposition- 
ing if the switch setting must be changed. 

Price: $17 (limit switch complete, Type 
AW36), $15 (less box and receptacle, 
Type AOQ36). Delivery: immediate. 

Square D Co., 4041 N. Richards St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. (P.W., 12/1/58) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


New Products 


Solenoid Valves 


———— This Week’s 


High Operating Pressure 


& 
ses A and Bsc val roduct Perspective 
models are designed for air, oils, cold 


and hot water, and gases. Series A 
is offered with a stainless steel body DECEMBER 1-7 
or a brass body with stainless steel 
seat insert. Series B midget, 2-way 
normally closed valve has a brass 
body with a stainless steel seat insert 
and grommet-type electrical outlet. 


There’s no end in sight for new materials, These are current: 


* Monofilament fiber made from pure quartz can be twisted into thread 


Price: from $7.75 (Series A), from and woven into cloth on textile equipment. Cloth may be used to reinforce 
$7.25 (Series B). Delivery: from 3 plastics now widely used in aircraft and missiles. Possible industrial appli- 
to 10 davs. cations include filters, thin insulation in flexible or irregular form, heat- 

C. A. Norgren Co., 3400 South resistant structural forms. The material is not cheap but it can take high 
Elati St., Englewood, Colo. (P.W., temperatures and keep its strength better than other textiles. (General 
12/1/58) Electric Co.) 


Miniature Relay 
With Heavy-Duty Socket 


Miniature sealed, electro- 
magnetic relay is designed 


¢ Flat paper strapping material tough enough to substitute for steel 
strapping in some applications, at half the cost, is available in 1,000-ft. 
and 4,000-ft. spools, %4-in. to 34-in. widths, and may be obtained in color 
or with special printing. To make the strapping, strips of 1-in. wide kraft 
paper are twisted into strands, which are laid parallel about 20 to the inch, 
glued, and run through hot and cold rolls to be laminated. Sealing is 
handled by a 4-lb. strapping tool that cinches, glues, and trims the strap 
in one operation. It has up to 300 Ib. tensile strength, is light, easily cut, 


r . . J . 2 oe ° . r ’ 
for such industrial appli- does not rust or mar materials. (Zellerbach Paper Co.) 
cations as machine tool 
controls, welding controls, © New series of fluids and lubricants designated DLB are expected to 
| instruments, and industrial Sed suntiantion tn Gent hice ait mame tasieadiin allt 
electronic equipment. Design id application in the formulation of greases, hydraulic oils, power trans- 
| permits wire checking and mission fiuids, and gear oils. Preliminary data indicate the suitability of 
speedy replacement. the DLB series as radiation-resistant fluids and lubricants at moderate levels 
Price: $9 each (in lots of of radiation and temperatures below 500 F. Series is priced at 40¢ a Ib. 
100). Delivery: immediate (Union Carbide Chemicals Co.) 
(small quantities), 3 to 4 wk. 
(larger quantities). — ¢ Viny! wrinkle finish for metals can be prepared by incorporating 
P hae , rae oa" monomer MG-1 into vinyl plastisol, organosol, or solution coating formula- 
12/1/58) y 5, N. Y. (P.W., tions. Mixtures can be sprayed and then baked to give a tough, scratch- 
resistant finish. (Union Carbide Chemicals Co.) 
® Clear anodic coating for magnesium alloys can be applied in less than 
! a minute. The new anodize is used under a lacquer or varnish for maximum 
corrosion protection. Up to now, manufacturers desiring a “metallic look” 
| Servomotor iia sir Ihieieah Siataah Maciiaae anal i tials Some eel 
for magnesium products have used lacquer or varnish over the bare metal. 
Weighs 1.9 Oz. Clear anodize plus one of the top coats provides better protection than the 
' ; top coat alone. Lacquer or varnish tinted with commercial dyestuffs can 
| Model 8 VM 420 size 8 om ata e ces ie Chine aaa “a a damanaaie ae 
e applied over the clear anodize to obtain a transparent effect in color. 
velocity-damped servomotor ee <r iiaiiliees ee 
hinge ; ; pts Process is a modification of the standard Dow 17 anodic treatment. (Dow 
is light in weight and small Chemical C 
in size. No-load speed is hemucal ©0.) 
| 5,000 rpm., and the power ; " epee ; 
input is 2.6 w. Model has a © Fast-setting silicone rubber, Silastic RTV 502, vulcanizes to a rubber 
26-v. fixed phase and 40-v. in 30 min. Material retains flexibility from minus 70 to plus 500 F., has 
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center-tapped control phase, 
but windings can be modi- 
fied to 60 v. maximum. 

Price: $175. Delivery: 30 
days. 

Helipot Division, Beck- 
man Instruments, Inc., Full- 
erton, Calif., (P.W. 12/1/58) 


Universal Processor 
Self Contained 


Unipro self-contained unit 
processes and dries microfilm 
at the rate of 100 ft. of film 
in 30 min. Unipro will proc- 
ess 16mm., 35mm., or 70mm. 
film continuously or inter- 
changeably without adjust- 
ment or without special 
attachments. 

Price: $1,895 f.o.b. Phil- 
adelphia. Delivery: 45 days, 
2 wk. after Jan. 1. 

Remington Rand Division 
of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (P.W., 12/1/58) 


good electrical insulating properties. It is suitable for sealing and caulking 
metal-to-metal and metal-to-rubber joints; potting and encapsulating 
electrical and electronic parts; as a mold or impression material for making 
prototype parts: as a shock and vibration absorber for delicate components. 
(Dow Corning Corp.) 

¢ New method for producing polyether urethane foam cushioning mate- 
rial eliminates much of the pre-mixing and simplifies curing requirements 
of conventional, prepolymer method. Polyether foams meet the commercial 
standards set for foams of equal density made by prepolymer method. A 
new combination of catalysts, using metallic compounds as key ingredients, 
is the basis for the development. (Mobay Chemical Co.) 


e Air-hardening, weldable, and fully martensitic alloy can be used for 
highly stressed parts at temperatures up to 1,050 F. where joining is a 
problem. Called Carpenter 404 the alloy is designed to be free from weld 
cracking without preheating or postheating. Weldments can be cold 
worked after stress relieving or annealing. Maker recommends alloy for 
applications such as steam turbine buckets, blades and bucket covers. 
(Carpenter Steel Co.) 

eee 


One film badge records both weekly and quarterly exposure to X-rays 
and radioactive materials. Two pieces of film are used: One is replaced 
each week and is processed like conventional film badges; the second film 
stays in the badge for 13 wk. Then it, too, is processed. Evaluation of 
exposed film gives history of radiation exposure. Called Twin-Film Service 
by maker Tracerlab, Inc., combination is 13 times as sensitive as weekly 
film badges, provides a more accurate record of radiation exposure. 
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Electronic Voltmeter 
Panel Mounted 


Panel-mounted electronic 
voltmeter has built-in control 
features. Instrument is avail- 
able in a.c. and d.c. models 
It combines locking contact 
control action of a meter re- 
lay with the specialized meas- 
uring ability of a vacuum 
tube voltmeter. 


Price: from $94.50 to 
$124.50. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Metronix, Inc., Chester- 


land, Ohio (P. W., 12/1/58) 


Pressure Transmitter 
Measures Liquids 


Absolute pressure trans- 
mitter measures liquid or 
gaseous pressures 0 to 10,- 
000 psia. Standard product 
consists of two bourdon tubes 
mounted in semi-dust-tight 
case. One tube is evacuated 
and sealed to an absolute 
reference pressure, the other 
tube opens to line pressure. 

Price: $420. Delivery: 
about 3 wk. 

Automatic Timing & Con- 
trols, Inc. Dept. 206, King of 
Prussia, Pa. (P. W., 12/1/- 
58) 


Record Book 


For Income Tax Purposes 


Trav-Ex is a check-book 
sized booklet to record tax 
expenses as required by In- 
ternal Revenue. Booklet is 
in vinyl wallet. It provides 
taxpayer with number of days 
worked out-of-state for com- 
puting state tax returns. Ex- 
tra form available for office- 
at-home expenses. 

Price: 75¢ (booklet), $1 
(with office-at-home sheet). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Trav-Ex Co., Inc., 550 
5th. Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. (P. W., 12/1/58) 


Milliammeter Analyzer 
In 4-Way Combination Tilt Stand 


Model 980 Mark 11 analyzer is a 
highly sensitive and sturdy volt-ohm-mil- 
liammeter. It provides for a wide range of 
test measurement applications in the elec- 
trical and electronic fields. It has a d.c. 
sensitivity of 20,000 ohms/volt, and an 
a.c. sensitivity of 1,000 ohms/volt. It 
offers accuracy within 2% full scale d.c. 
and 3% a.c. 

Price: $44.50; $13.50 (for high volt- 
age probes), $5.50 (tilt stand and protec- 
tive cover). Delivery: immediate. 

Weston Instruments, Division of Day- 
strom, Inc., 614 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark 12, N. J. (P. W. 12/1/58) 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER SALESMAN knows production and process problems. He learns them 


the hard way——by going out into shops. He is willing to pass this knowledge to P.A. 


Power Salesman, Free Consultant, 


Can Aid P.A.'s with Electric Problems 


Purchasing executives who may wish to 
get information on electric service or 
electric applications in their plants have 
a free consultant as close as their tele- 
phones. He is the industrial power sales- 
man of the electric company supplying 
the plant. Ready to assist on any electri- 
cal problem, he is the “forgotten man” 
in purchasing departments and even some 
companies. 

Ultimate aim of an industrial power 
salesman is to keep his customers as 
productive and competitive as possible. 
This is important in an economy of con- 
tinually increasing costs and _ rapidly 
changing technology. 

Purchasing agents who are pressing 
for modernization in their plants will be 
glad to know that one power salesman 
says, “The power sales engineer’s biggest 
contribution is to encourage moderni- 
zation.” 

There is some misunderstanding as to 
the duties of such a salesman. His main 
job is to sell electricity, but this is minor 
alongside his job of helping his customer 
to use electricity efficiently. Actually, 
while he may boost total use of power 
in a plant, the customer through more 
efficient power use and other savings often 
makes money by following his advice. 

A power salesman is trained to help 
his customer by: 

¢ Keeping the customer abreast of the 
latest production techniques and equip- 
ment. 

e Helping the customer boost produc- 
tivity, cut costs, and improve quality. 

eAdvising on scheduling to minimize 
power costs. 

© Preparing lighting layouts. 

e Assisting in distribution system de- 
sign. 


e Determining system protection re- 
quirements. 

e Advising in selection of voltages. 

® Solving flicker, transient, and voltage 
problems. 

e Advising on power factor correction. 

To the purchasing agent as a purchas- 
ing man alone, the salesman can be help- 
ful for his ideas on new equipment and 
processes. Salesmen are experts on these 
because it is their main stock in trade. 
They are selling not electricity but the 
use of electricity. The salesman is also 
well informed. Through the salesman and 
through his other information sources, 
the purchasing man can be in an excellent 
position to bring new developments into 
his plant just as he does in other fields. 

But in his role as a member of the 
management team, the purchasing agent 
can get a lot of valuable information and 
assistance from the salesman. 

He can get background for use at 
management staff meetings. He will be 
in position to follow discussions on elec- 
tric service and equipment made by the 
engineers. 

Frequently, he will be able to pick up 
ideas that he can spring. This will raise 
his stature in the company and bring him 
the respect, at least grudgingly, of the 
engineers. 

A purchasing executive can also use 
the salesmen to consult with on sugges- 
tions made to him by plant engineers. 

Best of all the industrial power sales- 
man is of greatest value to the pur- 
chasing agent in the small company. Fre- 
quently he has no electrical expert in 
his own company to which to turn. 

So put out the welcome mat for the 
power salesmen. They will be glad to 
open the door. 
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Arc welding—Welding heat comes 
from an arc struck either between the 
base metal and an electrode, or between 
two electrodes. Pressure is not used. 

Inert gas shielded arc welding—lIn this 
process the pool of weld metal is com- 
pletely shielded from the surrounding 
atmosphere by a continuous flow of inert 
gas (helium or argon). Welding head 
may be controlled by hand or mecha- 
nized. A non-consumable tungsten elec- 
trode is used. Controlled stream of inert 
gas flows around the electrode. Filler 
metal comes to weld zone independently. 


Some Welding Terms 


A.c. is used. Practically all metal can 
be welded without flux. 

Submerged arc welding—lIn this proc- 
ess filler metal is deposited beneath a 
shielding blanket of granular, fusible 
material. 

Spot welding — Resistance welding 
process uses special-shape electrodes. 
Weld area is confined to small portion 
of lapped parts to be joined. Parts fit 
between electrodes. Current flows from 
one electrode through parts to second 
electrode. Resistance of parts to current 
produces welding heat. (P.W., 12/1/58) 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


Design suggestions for reducing 
short run stamping costs are de- 
scribed in 14-page manual. Di- 
rected primarily to engineers and 
purchasing agents, the manual 
offers suggestions in design speci- 
fications which are intended to 
help standardize short run stamp- 
ing requirements and _ thereby 
lower production costs. Included 
in the manual are suggestions 
about quantities, materials, tol- 
erances, clearances, blank design, 
piercing, and bending. Manual is 
available from Small Lot Stamp- 
ing Institude, 2525 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Small capacity glassed-steel re- 
actors are described in Bulletin 
No. 927. Specifications contained 
in the bulletin include capacities, 
weight, and dimensions for all 
“P” series models, as well as de- 
tailed information on standard 
and optional components. Sche- 
matic drawings for each design 
size show nozzle, piping, and 
drain locations. Bulletin is avail- 
able from The Pfaudler Co., 
1074 West Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Carbon and graphite products are 
described in 56-page manual, No. 
40B. It shows how carbon and 
graphite are made, and also de- 
scribes how the basic qualities of 
the carbon atom form the basis 
for different carbon and graphite 
grades. Detailed application in- 
formation for a number of me- 
chanical, chemical, electrical, and 
refractory uses are described and 
illustrated throughout. Manual is 
available from Stackpole Carbon 
Co., St. Marys, Pa. 


Cooling Coils are described in 
Bulletin, No. 880. It contains coil 
selection information as well as 
detailed descriptive information 
on the coils themselves. Also 
included are construction speci- 
fications, dimersional data, etc. 
It describes direct expansion 


coils, and both standard and 
cleanable tube water coils. Also 
given are detailed refrigerant 


pressure drop charts. Bulletin is 
available from Dept. PD, Amer- 
ican Air Filter Co., Inc., 215 
Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


How pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems can reduce plant operating 
costs and improve plant efficiency 
is described in 16-page bulletin, 
No. M-588. It covers high den- 
sity (fluidizing type) and low 
density conveying systems and 
equipment. Common installation 
arrangements are diagramed. 
Bulletin is available from Day 
Sales Co., 810 Third Ave. N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Go After New Business” ex- 
plains the attributes of pure gum 
tubing for applications where 
corrosive substance conduction, 
contamination, electrical insula- 
tion, vibration and flexure are 
problems. Folder is available 
from Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Corp., Division of Acme-Ham- 
ilton Mfg. Corp., Trenton 3, N. J. 


Methods of selecting the correct 
materials handling equipment to 
achieve maximum space, time, 
and manpower savings are des- 
cribed in 16-page magazine. This 
magazine, especially prepared for 
companies and individuals in- 
terested in materials handling, 
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also carries a semi-technical art- 
icle on the science of hydraulics 
as applied to fork lift trucks. 
Copies are available from Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., Dept. 
R8-25, 125 Walnut St., Water- 
town 72, Mass. 


Caustic soda is described in 26- 
page brochure. It includes basic 
information on the various com- 
mercial forms of caustic soda 
(solid, flake, 73°% liquid, 50% 
liquid), and shipping containers. 
It also details the most efficient 
unloading procedures to be used 
in handling tank cars and tank 
trucks. Major feature of the 
brochure is a comprehensive set 
‘of tabulations and conversion 
charts which provide useful data 
on caustic soda solutions. Bro- 
chure is available from Stauffer 
Chemical Co., 380 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Pumpless mercury arc rectifiers 
are described in 12-page bulletin, 
No. GEA-6848. It describes the 
operation, application, and con- 
struction features of the rectifiers. 
It also includes cross-section line 
drawing of pumpless tank, photo- 
graphs, charts, system diagram, 
and rating tables. Bulletin is 
available from General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Industrial material storage racks 
are described in new catalog. It 
illustrates and describes a wide 
variety of storage racks manu- 
factured by the company, and has 
many application drawings, 
photographs, and diagrams which 
will be helpful to production men, 
plant managers, maintenance 
men, etc. Copies are available 
from Chicago Tramrail Corp., 
1330 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago, 
Il. 


Stab-lok circuit breakers and 
enclosures are described in 44- 
page selector handbook, No. 1- 
125PC. Prominent feature of the 
handbook is an enclosure selector 
chart, which provides a simple 
and quick method for selection of 
enclosures in terms of the number 
and types of breakers required. 
It covers every detail in the Stab- 
lok line including load centers. 
main disconnect panels, and 
meter-socket combinations. Cop- 
ies are available from Federal 
Pacific Electric Co., 50 Paris St., 
Newark, N. J. 


All AISI grades of cold finished 
steel bars are listed in 5-page 
comparison chart. It lists 241 
grades of steel bars as well as 
their complete chemical analysis. 
Machinability ratings are also 
given in surface ft. per min. 
There also is a table of weights, 
which gives weights in Ib. per ft. 
for round, square, and hexagon 
steel bars of thicknesses or dia- 
meters from ;'; to 6 in. Copies 
are available from Advertising 
Dept., La Salle Steel Co., P. O. 
Box 6800-A, Chicago 80, II. 


Flexidyne, dry fluid drives and 
couplings are described in 24- 
page bulletin, No. A-640B. 
Complete with photographs, and 
installation pictures showing ap- 
plications in a broad cross-section 
of industry, it explains how this 
unique device solves many prob- 
lems. Bulletin is available from 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. 


Egypt's Exports 
Of Cotton Up 67% 


Cairo—Egyptian cotton ex- 
ports are up 67%. That increase 
over year-ago totals was regis- 
tered from the beginning of the 
season last September up to Nov. 
15. 

At the same time, cotton com- 
mitted for export also was higher 
than for the same period last 
year. The increases were attrib- 
uted to efforts by Egyptian au- 
thorities to find new markets for 
Egypt’s main export crop in both 
East and West. 

Meanwhile, Egyptian Minister 
of Economy Hassan Abbas Zaky 
said the government did not want 
to compete with cotton growers 
when it appropriated and set aside 
cotton stocks. The government’s 
role is limited to securing grades 
demanded for export if such 
grades are not available in large 
quantities on local markets later 
in the season, he said. 

The government now is ready 
to buy any quantities of cotton 
offered to it. The quantity so far 
taken over by the government has 
been large enough to improve the 
statistical position of cotton, he 
said. 

Defending the policy of fixing 
cotton acreage annually, Zaky 
said it aimed at producing suffi- 
cient cotton to meet demands for 
export and local consumption. 

“Thanks to this policy it has 
been possible to avoid an accum- 
ulation of surplus cotton from 
year to year which would ad- 
versely affect cotton prices,” he 
said. 

The government announced 
that for the 1958-59 cotton sea- 
son, it would enter the market 
as a buyer of unsold stocks by 
buying all cotton at a price equal 
to the average of the minimum 
prices of the last three seasons. 

Minimum prices filed by the 
government for the crop in the 
58-59 season in U. S. cents per 
pound were: Long staples, Kar- 
nak, 39.93; Menoufi, 37.04. Me- 
dium staples, 34.14 to 31.83. 


British Slash Prices 
Of Small Coal for Export 


London—Britain will cut ex- 
port prices of small coal Jan. 1 
in hopes of regaining European 
markets from the United States 
and Poland. 

Reductions will approximate 
$3 per ton, depending on size and 
quality, but the cuts still won't 
bring British coal prices into 
line with competitors. U. S. coal 
freight charges dropped in the 
past year and Polish coal is being 
marketed at below production 
costs 

Britain has a surplus of small 
coal, used mainly in power sta- 
tions and in industry. Prices on 
large coal and anthracite will 
remain unchanged. 


British Steel Production 
Down Again in October 


London—After a _ promising 
upturn in September, British 
steel production started dropping 
again in October and was 17% 
below October, 1957. 

Consumer inventory reduction 
remains the major cause of de- 
clining output, the Iron and Steel 
Board reports. 
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Foreign 
Perspective ><... 


London—After a period of confusion about the future of the 
projected European free trade area the skill with which Britain 
is playing the game is becoming clear. 

Don’t be taken in by reports that Britishers are gloomy the 
way things are going. For there has been guarded comment and 
bland smiling these past few days. 

All in all, expert opinion here still expects success in the 
setting up of a free trade area. 

Here’s their reasoning. Current impasse started when the 
British abruptly called off the free trade talks in Paris, chiefly 
because the French announced that they could not envisage a 
free trade area the way Britain wants it. 

However, since then, France’s common market partners have 
been applying mounting pressure on her to restart negotiations. 

The way it looks from London, these other common market 
countries are now working for the British. 


Paris—A Soviet offer to multiply exports of crude oil and 
products to France in exchange for more French machinery and 
equipment has created quite a stir here. 

Russian officials now in Paris to negotiate renewal of the 
Franco-Russian bilateral trade pact are reportedly offering to 
supply 3 million tons of crude and products annually on long- 
term contracts. 

This is triple the estimated | million tons to be imported by 
France from the U.S.S.R. this year. 

Some French government officials favor the rise as a way of 
saving foreign exchange now spent for Middle East oil. 

Also favorable are manufacturers of machinery and equipment 
who want to see their exports to Russia climb. 

But French refiners and distributors point out several major 
drawbacks to a big hike in Soviet oil imports: 1. Salt-laden Red 
crude oil imports would be hard to refine; 2. France would be 
relying on a politically unreliable source; 3. There’s lots of sur- 
plus “Free World” oil around for the asking. 


Hong Kong—A rising flood of machine tools, iron and steel, 
wool tops and copper wire is pouring out of British factories for 
destinations in Red China. 

In the first nine months of 1958, the Chinese bought 75% 
more British goods than in the corresponding period last year. 

The British Council for the Promotion of International Trade, 
reporting the increase, calls it just a beginning. “Give us two or 
three years,” a council spokesman said, “and three times the 
present volume of exports is not too much to expect.” 

Although the United States does not recognize Red China 
politically or as a trading power, Britain does. The British still 
impose embargoes on some exports but the list has been thinned 
in recent years. 

And based on current British thinking, the list may be thinned 
even more in the near future. 


Cairo—Japan has made further headway in her efforts to cap- 
ture Mid-East markets. 

The latest step is a new trade and payments agreement with 
the Egyptian region of the United Arab Republic. 

Under the agreement Japan will buy $35 million worth of 
Egyptian products, mainly cotton, in the next 12 months. 

In return the Egyptian region of the U.A.R. has agreed to 
import from Japan industrial equipment and foodstuffs valued 
at nearly $26 million. 

The agreement is for one year, subject to renewal. Before 
November, 1959 the figures will be reconsidered with a view to 
increasing Japan’s purchases, Egyptian sources said. 


Warsaw—Poland has matured to a sizeable competitor in the 
international power plant construction business. 

It is now competing directly with Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
within the East-European bloc, and with the major engineering 
countries of the whole world. 

It’s another reminder that Red satellites as well as Russia 
herself must be reckoned with in international trade competition. 

The last sales of the Polish foreign trade agency deal with 
power plants contracted for by Red China, and by Yugoslavia. 

Red China has ordered four power plants of a total installed 
capacity of 120mw. The complete units will represent a value 
of $8 million. Yugoslavia has ordered two power plants of 50-mw 
capacity each. Total value of the order, to be filled in mid-1959, 
is $9.5 million. 
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New Marine Terminal Advances Areas Growth 


San Diego—A new $10-million marine terminal has advanced 
the industrial potential of Southern California in the growing San 
Diego area. 

The terminal, utilized mainly by cotton export and cattle import 
traffic since operations started several months ago, is expected to 
quadruple the present commercial capacity of the natural harbor. 
Present facilities consist of a modern marginal wharf 2,600 ft. long 
and extending 1,100 ft. from the shoreline at each end, two 1,000-ft. 
long transit sheds, and two 400x600-ft. warehouses. Nine vessels 
can be berthed simultaneously. 

Bunkering facilities, to be completed in December, will enable 
ships to take on fuel and water while discharging or loading cargo. 
Fuel prices are competitive with Los Angeles. Other future facilities 
will include grain elevators and bulk handling equipment for liquid 


cargoes, and scrap metal. 

The Port of San Diego also cl 
Southern Pacific) 
cities. 


and truck connections to 


aims “excellent” sail (Sante Fe & 
other southwestern 


G.E. Sues Over Mislead 


Chicago—General Electric Co. 
has filed suit in Federal District 
Court here against the Co-Op 
Office Machine Association to 
block unauthorized advertising 
of adding machines under the 
name “General Electric.” 

The petition said Co-Op mar- 
kets an adding machine called 
“The General.” The G.E. suit 
charges that the defendant used 
the words “General” and “Elec- 
tric” in advertising so that in 
effect the machines are repre- 


ing Office Machine Ads 


sented as products of the General 
Electric Co. 


Al. Towers Up by 1960 


Newark, N. J.—Construction 
of the first 60 all-aluminum trans- 
mission towers in the United 
States will begin in the fall of 
1960. Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. will erect the towers in 
cooperation with Aluminum Co. 
of America. 


Classified 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RATES: $10.00 per advertising inch per insertion. 


Send New Advertisements or Inquiries 


“PURCHASING WEEK” P.O. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Advertising 


EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


Subject to Agency Commission 
to: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
BOX 12, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


° LOOK ¢ eB 


¢ Loading Machines 
¢ Coal Cutters 
ty Rotary Converters 


Phone 2825 


— 


| Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere 


— We Own What We Advertise — 


¢ Copper 
° Belt Lines 
® ONLY OUR VALUES SURPASS OUR QUALITY ¢ 


Send us your inquiries ©@ We Buy, Sell & Trade @ Thousands of other items 


J. T. Fish Logan, W. Va. 


UY e e SAVE @ 


¢ Shuttle Cars 
¢ Tipple Equipment 
¢ Locomotives 


ee 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS & 
GENERATORS 


New & Certified Rebuilt. 
Send for big new stock list. 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
1428 W. Randolph Chicago 7, Ill. 


Electric Motors 1 H.P. to 500 H.P. 


TRANSFORMERS - GENERATORS 
GEAR REDUCERS - BLOWERS 


BUY e SELL 


RAINBOW ELECTRIC 
2610 Green Bay Rd. Evanston, Ill. 


. MOTORS + GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
NEW + REBUILT 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
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In the World 
of Sales 


Thomas J. Marshall has been 
advanced from assistant sales 
manager to sales manager of the 
Federal-Mogu! Division, Federal- 
Mogul-Bower Bearings, _ Inc., 
Detroit. 


Wallace J. Feasler has joined 
Molded Fiber Glass Co., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, as sales manager. 


LeRoy Van Valkenburg has 
been promoted to sales manager 


of the Instrument Division of 
Davidson Mfg. Co., West Covina, 
Calif. 


Lewis W. Lubenow has taken 
the post of field sales manager 
for Semi-Bulk Materials Hand- 
ling Division, Powell Pressed 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
He had been with Delta Tank 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 


W. C. VanLeuven has been 
made sales manager, Socket 
Screw Products Division, The 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Electro Metallurgical 
To Enter Metal Chemicals 


New York—FElectro Metal- 
lurgical Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp., plans to enter the 
field of industrial metal chemicals. 

A producer of metals and 
alloys used by the steel industry, 
Electromet now plans to produce 
chemical derivatives of these and 
other metals. The company will 
emphasize chemical derivatives 
of the less common metals, com- 
pounds which have been rela- 
tively little explored up to this 
time. 


Thomas & Betts to Add 
Another Elizabeth Plant 


Elizabeth, N. J.—Thomas & 
Betts Co., makers of electrical 
fittings and connectors, plans to 
construct an additional manu- 
facturing plant at its site here. 

N. J. MacDonald, T. & B.’s 
president, said the $750,000 
facilities is needed to meet ex- 
pected demands of the company’s 
ten-year marketing program. 


Plant Addition Finished 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Construction 
expanding facilities 50% at 
Mobay Chemical Co.’s New 
Martinsville, W. Va., plant has 
been completed. The plant turns 
out tolylene diisocyanate chem- 
icals. 


“Have you heard the one about 
the traveling salesman?” 
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Barden Opens Modern Ball Bearing Plant 


Danbury, Conn. 
the new $2'%4 
Barden Corp. 

Barden describes its new facility as the most modern and best 
equipped plant in the world for the manufacture of instrument pre- 
cision ball bearings. It was constructed especially to meet the higher 
standards of performance and precision required by producers of 
aircraft, missiles, and instruments. 

Because precision bearings require extremely close tolerances, opt- 
mum cieanliness was a prime requisite in design of the Barden plant. 
The testing, inner packaging, assembly, and final inspection areas 
are sealed off from non-critical departments to prevent entry of dust 
and dirt. Personnel working in critical areas wear lint-free garments 
and enter and leave their work rooms through air locks and high 
velocity air showers. 

A central vacuum cleaning system operates to double-check other 
special precautions such as air-locked wall pass-throughs for parts 


Precision and cleanliness go hand-in-hand at 
million ball bearing plant opened Nov. 14 by the 


and materials. 
require central filtering. 


Even cleaning solvents and other piped-in services 


HEF Building Facilities 
For Oxidizer Production 


Columbus, Miss.—Ammonium 
perchlorate, an oxidizer now in 
demand for use in high energy 
solid fuels for guided missiles, 
will be produced in a plant now 
under construction by HEF, Inc. 
The plant is expected to be in 
operation by February. 

The plant will utilize a jointly 
developed process for ammonium 
or lithium perchlorate which 
HEF proved feasible in pilot 
plant operations. Missiles re- 
search indicates a very important 
potential for the lithium com- 
pound in this  fast-expanding 
field where new technology is 
continually being developed. 


Clark Equipment to Build 
Truck Trailer Facility 


Buchanan, Mich. Clark 
Equipment Co. has approved 
plans to erect a truck trailer 
plant facing U.S. Route 20 near 
Michigan City, Ind. The plant 
will take care of Midwest needs 
for the Brown Trailer Division. 

Scheduled for completion by 
May, the plant will produce also 
cargo van bodies, and shipping 
containers. 


Thompson Products and 
Ramo-Wooldridge Unite 


Cleveland—Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp., an affiliate of Thompson 
Products, Inc., was merged into 
the latter company Oct. 31 to 
form Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge, Inc. 

The Thompson Products name 
will be retained by the company’s 
present automotive divisions. 
Thompson Products, Ltd., Toledo 
Steel Products, the Ramsey 
Corp., Bell Sound Systems, Dage 
Television, and Kolcast will re- 


main the same. However the 
Tapco Group and Ramo-Wool- 
dridge will retain their names but 
operate as divisions of Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 


Armco Adds Facilities 


Houston, Texas—New heat- 
treating facilities have been com- 
pleted at Armco Steel Corp.’s 
Sheffield steel mill here, making 
Armco the only Southwestern 
producer of high-strength, heat- 
treated alloy steel. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


to inventory speculation. One restraining influence which cannot 
be ignored in some states involves tax considerations. Year-end 
inventories must be maintained at the lowest practical minimums 
to avoid sky-high assessments by tax collectors. 


Hasty revamping of buying plans often develops under threat 
of a price boost or readjustment. Steel buying early last summer 
illustrated this, despite protestations of many buyers that they 
avoid hedge purchases. A recent example of price-induced buying 
was in the machine tool industry. Cutting tool makers caught 
windfall business in October after word spread that some price 


changes were due. 


What are the price influences which guide present day corporate 
management? Except for unpublished price shaving, reductions 
on industrial goods were relatively few during the recession. Now 
the upward pressure is resumed under increasing demand, higher 
labor costs and other burgeoning production expenses. 

A price study published by the New York University Institute 
of Economic Affairs states that major reliance on standard costs 
rather than consumer demand explains to a great extent why 
industrial prices fail to respond to business declines. 

But on the other hand, it is pointed out that reliance on the 
standard cost policy also works as a restraining factor. It holds 
prices back during boom times so that business does not auto- 
matically seek “all that the traffic will bear.” 

There are, nevertheless, a number of boat-rocking factors which 
tend to upset detailed price planning of the experts in standard 
cost situations. New products are a major influence here. Style 


changes also have a say. 


Foreign competition, technological 


advances, and whims of the consumer also appear as ultimate 
influences in final price schedules. 

Easily discernable examples of typical response to a standard 
cost pricing situation are the mid-1958 price increases posted by 
steel and aluminum producers. Their cost formulas required price 
increases following wage cost boosts last July 1 despite idle 


capacity of around 50%. 


Aircraft, Unions: Hike Missile Pay 


(Continued from page 1) 

The electronic manufactures, 
on the other hand, object to being 
lumped in under the Walsh- 
Healey minimum wage for mili- 
tary aircraft production. They 
fear that the higher prevailing rate 
will be forced on their own wage 
scale for civilian manufacturing. 

One electronics man put it this 
way: “We've been traditionally 
more cost-conscious than the air- 
craft industry because we’ve got 
one foot in the commercial mar- 
ket. They (aircraft) pay higher 
wages because of loose bargaining 
with the unions. It would be an 
abuse of the Walsh-Healey Law 
to bring us in under the aircraft 
industry definition and thus put 
pressure on our general wage pat- 
tern.” 


Would Boost Defense Costs 


The electronic industry also 
claims that imposition of a higher 
wage on them would substantially 
ooost defense costs and deter elec- 
‘ronic firms primarily in civilian 
work from engaging in military 
Jevelopment. 

Over the past several years, the 
technological shift in defense pro- 
curement from aircraft to missiles 
has pushed the airplane builders 
into fierce competition with elec- 
tronic. producers. 

The current official Walsh- 
Healey rate for aircraft manufac- 
turing, set eight years ago at 
$1.05 an hour, is generally con- 
sidered outmoded. The industry's 
two unions, the International As- 
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sociation of Machinists and the 
United Auto Workers, have de- 
manded a revision, claiming a 
survey would show a prevailing 
actual minimum average of 
roughly $1.90. 

The Labor Department agreed 
to make a survey as a first ste 
toward revising the official mini- 
mum. But the aircraft makers 
and the two unions have proposed 
that electronic firms in missiles be 
included. Minimum wages for 
electronics, averaging out for both 
civilian and military products, are 
believed to run at about $1.60 an 
hour. 

The electronic industry as of 
now is not formally covered by a 
Walsh-Healey wage determina- 
tion. Its first minimum-wage pro- 
ceeding, covering just electron 
tubes and transistors, is almost 
completed. One for electronic 
components — capacitors, _resis- 
tors; relays, amplifiers, rectifiers, 
and the like—has just begun. A 
third covering electronic end- 
items is scheduled for the spring. 

But these efforts are oversha- 
dowed by action of the aircraft 
makers and the I.A.M. and 
U.A.W. to set a uniform wage 
rate for aircraft manufacturing 
and missile electronics. 

As a compromise, the Labor 
Department has drafted a pro- 
posal that would combine the 
assembly and manufacture of end- 
item missiles with atrcraft. That 
would exclude missile subsystems 
such as guidance, navigation, 
ground support, and so forth. 


Lubricant Trends 


Affecting P.A.'s 


(Continued from page 1) 
l¢ a lb. before the end of 
year. 

Companies pointed out that in 
addition to new product research, 
they also must concentrate on im- 
proving existing products. 

A. L. Lockhart, vice president 
of Hydrotex Industries here, 
underscored a trend to synthetics 
—lubricants that have so many 
chemical additives that there is 
practically no oil, he explained. 

“In many types of industry 
such as food processing,” he 
pointed out, “contaminants from 
conventional lubricants are a 
problem. Therefore, it has been 
necessary to come up with chem- 
icals that perform the lubricating 
function but don’t contaminate 
the food.” 

Lockhart said the new, higher- 
priced synthetics were also more 
versatile with wider applications. 
“This benefits the seller as well 
as the user,” he added, “because 
it will not be necessary to carry 
sO many items.” 

Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co. 
is stepping up its work on trying 
to simplify the number of lubri- 
cants used on equipment. 


Seek Multi-Purpose Product 

“We are trying to develop a 
truly multi-purpose product which 
will have application for every 
grease requirement for an auto- 
type vehicle,” explained Ralph 
Ehrmacher, Panther’s director of 
research and development. 

He said the company is work- 
ing on soap-based greases, cal- 
cium-complex type greases, and 
multi-purpose lubricants. 

Ehrmacher disclosed _ that 
Panther is also test-marketing a 
synthetic front bearing grease 
for logging trucks. “It has a 
synthetic base similar to soap,” 
he added, “and seems to have 
four to five times the length of 
life of conventional greases.” 

Questioned about the auto in- 
dustry’s drive to develop a car 
which does not have to be 
greased, producers said _ they 
didn’t expect this to have much 
effect on the industry. 

“I! don’t feel such a develop- 
ment, if it comes, will have much 
effect on the industrial lubricant 
industry,” said one large Texas 
producer. “Grease fittings on 
automobiles have been on _ the 
decline for several years: so this 
is not a big item marketwise.” 

Said another producer: “I 
rather doubt that they can de- 
velop a car that won’t have to be 
greased somewhere with some 
type of lubricant. It may be a 
chemical or dry lubricant rather 
than wheel grease. But any time 
you have two pieces of metal 
grinding together, you will have 
to have a lubricant.” 

Pointing up the push on new 
products, American  Petrofina, 
Inc., recently began marketing a 
complete new line of Fina auto- 
motive, industrial, and farm lu- 
bricating greases. This is the 
third major Fina product line an- 
nounced by the company in less 
than ten months. 

Gulf Oil Corp. has also intro- 
duced a new cutting oil, Gulfcut 
45B. It was designed to keep 
machine tools working at maxi- 
mum efficiency by cooling the 
work piece and preventing chips 
from building up on the tool 
edge, increasing tool life 


the 
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Price Changes for P.A.’s 


Petroleum Products — Gull 
Coast refineries have increased 
Cargo tags for northern ship- 
ments of light heating oils, kero- 
sene, and diesel fuels by “4¢ a 
gal. New low quotes are No. 2 
oil—87%s¢ a_ gal., kerosene 
9%s¢ a gal., and diesel fuel—9¢ 
a gal. 

Major suppliers on the East 
Coast have boosted postings of 
kerosene and No. 2 fuel oil prices 
by 42¢ a gal. Esso Standard Oil 
Co. has also boosted its marine 
diesel fuel by 2¢ a gal. 


Sandalwood—A 15¢ a lb. ad- 
vance in sandalwood tags puts 
spot prices at $13 to $13.85 a Ib. 


Textiles—Certain mills have 
advanced wide goods 42¢ to %4¢ 
a yd. Numbered ducks have also 
been advanced by up to 3¢ a Ib. 
Improved demand is reported re- 
sponsible. 

Warp-sateens moved up 1'2¢ 
a yd. last week putting the 45-in. 
124x64 2.00 weight up to 3442¢ 
a yd. The 2.10 weight is up to 
34¢ a yd. 

Drills are up 42¢ a yd. putting 
the 38'%2-in. 72x60 1.96 up to 
284%2¢ a yd. The 37-in. 68 x 40 


2.75 is now 21%¢ a yd. The 
59-in. 1.85 drill has been ad- 
vanced %¢ to 37¢ a yd. The 


1.06 broken twill has been raised 
by some mills to 59¢ a yd., and 
1.14 broken drill has been ad- 
vanced 2¢ to 54% ¢ a yd. 

Cone Mill Inc. has boosted 
sanforized suede-type cloth prices 
'2¢ a yd. for January-September, 
1959 delivery. It puts the 3.00 
cloth at 33¢ a yd. and the 3.50 
cloth at 31¢ a yd. 

Sheer-lawn fabrics have risen 
to 18%¢ a yd. from 184%¢ a yd. 


Chemstrand Corp. has raised 
acrilan 3-, 5-, and 8-denier fab- 
ric to $1.18, up 2¢ a lb. Im- 
proved demand and rising costs 
are reported responsible for the 
increase. 

The B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. has cut tags of Darvan dini- 
trile fiber by 40¢ a lb. New price 
is $1.45 or $1.50 a Ib. depending 
on denier. 


Copper—Custom smelters cut 


their copper prices Il¢ to 29¢ 
a lb. last week. This was the first 
decline since Aug. 6. Reduced 


consumer demand is reported re- 
sponsible. 


Trichlorethylene — Hooker 
Chemical Corp. has lowered tags 
on its Nialk brand trichlorethy- 
lene in eight West Coast and 
Rocky Mountain states. New 
tags vary from 12.05¢ to 14.65¢ 
a lb. 


Platinum—Platinum tags have 
dropped $5 an oz. to $52. Lag- 
ging demand plus platinum scrap 
sale by the U.S. Government 1s 
the cause of the decline. 


Cement—Certain major pro- 
ducers have announced increases 
in cement prices for the North- 
east as of Jan. 1, 1959. The 
increases are about 15¢ a bbl. or 


412%. Higher costs are reported 
responsible. 

Copper Products — Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc. has in- 


creased the price of all its copper 
and copper alloy products by an 
average of about 22%. It means 
a base price increase of Y2¢ to 
l\'’2¢ a |b. Special processing 
and handling charges also will 
be raised 10% on certain items. 


Steel Inventory Predicted Up 
By Company Market Forecaster 


(Continued from page 1) 
1950 by last August—even under 
the August, 1956 level following 
a five-week industry-wide strike. 

As a result, steel inventories 
were “completely inadequate to 
support the needs of a rising con- 
sumption level,” the report noted. 

Thus the impact of a “neces- 
sary” inventory change on first- 
half steel production will be 
“striking,” the market analyzer 
declared. He cited one forecast 
of an output of 56 million tons 
for the first half of 1959, a jump 
of 45% over the same 1958 
period. 

The great bulk of the increased 
production, he said, will reflect a 
change from 1958 inventory cut- 
ting to 1959 rebuilding. 

But even with the strike-hedge 
buying, steel inventories are not 
expected to reach “excessive lev- 
els”. His forecast for mid-1959 


sees steel stocks back only at the. 


total prevailing in early 195% 
when consumption requirements 
were far lower. 

Evaluating 1959 steel con- 
sumption, the market forecaster 
gave this breakdown: 
~ @ Automobile production up 
30% although customer reaction 
to styling, size, and foreign cars 
cloud the picture. 

eA 5% increase in steel use 
by the construction industry. 
“eA 3 to 4% upturn in steel 
consumption by the industrial 
and electrical equipment field. 


e The container industry to 
continue a 5% counter trend gain 
in steel use recorded in 1958. 

e Farm equipment production 
to hold steady. 

e Railroad purchases of steel 
up 45%, but only half of 1957 
total. 

eA boost in aircraft and ord- 
nance steel use. 

eA 30% drop in steel con- 
sumption by the shipbuilding in- 
dustry as it adjusts to a lower 
level of activity. 

e A limited gain in mining ac- 
tivity, and a small gain in oil and 
gas drilling. 

e Partial recovery of export de- 
mand 


American S.&W. to Do 
All Buying At Cleveland 


Cleveland—American Steel & 
Wire has closed its purchasing 
offices in Chicago, North Chi- 
cago, and Worcester, Mass., and 
consolidated all buying at its 
Cleveland headquarters office. 

Roger W. Berrett, director of 


purchases for the U. S. Steel 
affiliate, said the consolidation, 
announced last week, was de- 


signed to increase effectiveness 
of the purchasing function. One 
purchasing representative will re- 
main at Worcester to buy produc- 
tion materials used in the manu- 
facture of electrical wire and 
cable. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
buggy methods” replied, “Every- 
body!” 

Three types of companies find 
themselves unable to use E.O.Q. 
in their operation: research and 
development companies, con- 
struction companies, and job 
Shops with custom-designed prod- 
ucts. In these groups material re- 
quirements are too irregular, 
especially if material is not or- 
dered until the special job is 
contracted for. 


Many Other Reasons Given 


But many other reasons were 
given for not using E.0.Q., some 
of which involved the size or 
particular nature of the company. 
These included: 

“Ocassional cash shortages in 
small companies prevent good 
inventory control” 

“Unable to forecast consump- 
tion; can only buy as needed” 

“Developing necessary records 
too costly for company” 

“Frequent changes in product 
design prevent forward buying” 

Most reasons reflect the size 
of company. A two-man depart- 
ment finds it difficult to find the 
time or to develop the historical 
records needed. And in a few 
cases, top management has no 
interest in this new-fangled tool. 


Majority Never Discussed It 


The majority of those not using 
E.0.Q. as an inventory control 
tool admitted they had never 
even discussed it with their man- 
Bui 


reaction im 


pideertae aie whe 


many 


mCi 
had the 
had and they 
were doing something about it. 
Several in reply to P.W.’s ques- 
tionnaire asked for any informa- 
tion available on the lopic. 
Amony those compatiies de 
pending upon purchasing to con- 
trol inventory, almost all ask 
purchasing also to specify exact 
quantities when ordering. This 
is in sharp contrast to 10% of 
the companies who reported that 
order quantity was left to the 
requisitioner, ‘The — companies 
leaving it to purchasing, employ 
E.0.Q. formulas in buying 70% 
or more of all goods. Some use 
it only in buying M.R.O. items. 


AGF 


heen favorable. 


Formula Form Little Used 


.0.Q. derivations 
are tmathematically involved, few 
tried to use them in formula form. 
Phe most) popular form was 
either tabular, as used by Elec- 
tronic Associates. Monsanto 
Chemical, and Pneumatic Scale 
Corp. The second most popular 
form was a calculator. Bob 
Appleman of Cal-Dak Mfg. Co. 
in California reported: “We have 
been using the Van D. Mark Lot 
Size Calculator for the past six 
with splendid results.” 
Phiis Kitid of prepared calculator 
has been available since 1950. 

But some companies prefer to 
prepare their own calculators, 
often as a slide rule. One of the 
best examples uncovered was 
that used by New Holland Ma- 
chine Co., Lancaster, Pa. For 
determining the cost of acquisi- 
tion and possession, this same 
company uses nomographs. 

As J. B. Stambaugh of New 
Holland explained in the excel- 
lent writeup accompanying their 
calculators and graphs distributed 
to all buyers. “Many mathe- 
matical formulas for determining 
economic order quantity exist, 
hut the theory behind each is the 


Because 


totiths 
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same.” New  Holland’s own 
choice of formula fits its needs, 
breaking the ultimate cost into 
three factors for each unit pur- 
chased: price paid, cost of acquir- 
ing, and cost of possession. 

Among those companies using 
similar formulas, critical figures 
are those for cost on inventory 
and cost of purchase orders. 
These vary. In fact one company 
uses 6.3% for low risk items and 
20% for high risk items. This is a 
wide spread for inventory posses- 
sion. 

Most costs for possessing in- 
ventories ranged between 12 and 
20% ; the extremes reported were 
5% and 35%. 


Averaged $12 per Order 


A similar spread was reported 
on the cost of each purchase 
order. Though the high and lows 
were $25 and $3, the average 
was $12 per order. This is the 
cost of processing an order from 
paperwork to inspection and 
final storage. It will vary depend- 


E.0.Q. Survey Reveals P.A.s Eager to Learn 


ing on how many factors are 
included. One company listed 
“19 etc. costs” in this cate- 
gory. 


As the survey showed, E.O.Q. 
as a convenient tool cannot be 
used by everyone. Small com- 
panies short on help and records, 
shops who buy on job lots, and 
those unable to predict consump- 
tion (like research and develop- 
ment groups) find it difficult to 
adapt this tool. One company, 
Electronic Associates, made a 
sharp distinction. They say 
E.O.Q., is not applicable when: . 

© Use is subject to fluctuation. 

© Market price trends vary. 

© Relation of materials cost to 
Sales price is important. 

These orders must be made on 
the basis of careful estimate of 
probable use and market trend 
over a certain period. 

But Electronic Associates does 
use a program of E.O.Q. in order- 
ing indirect material, shop sup- 
plies, office and maintenance 
supplies, and shop stores items. 


P.A.'s Add to Marketing Knowledge; 
Seminar Covers Buying Functions 


(Continued from page 1) 
the many opportunities the par- 
ticipants had to get together and 
discuss their own problems with 
colleagues. As one participant 
said: 

7 ou geloe bom. with SEO OOo 
worth of tree advice 

Interest in marketing was first 
generated by Tom Staudt, Michi- 
gan State’s professor of market- 
ing and consultant with Arthur 
DD. Litth, manavement con 
sultants. “DPhough  purchasiy 
has one of the biggest cost cen- 
ters in the company, the final 
veto for the entire operation is 
market demand,” he told the 
group. 

Vergil Reed, ex-vice president 
of J. Walter Thompson now 
leaching at Michigan State, added 
more to the marketing interest 
when he pinpointed the close 
relationship between purchasing 
and marketing. 

“As automated factories de- 
velop, planning for purchasing 
and sales will make or break a 
company. The basis for manu 
facturing will be sound, long 
range forecasting of the demand 
lor a company’s product. Pur- 
chasing will be feeding into one 
end and marketing will be taking 
from the other,” Reed pointed 
out. 

Marketing came in from an- 
other angle when Joe Thompson, 
an ex-sales manager witha Ph. D. 
teaching at Michigan State, threw 
this Comment out 
Opporlunity purchasmy tas ai 
the future will be in recognizing 
the marketing orientation of 
companies.” 

The participating P.A.’s came 
back at Thompson with a barrage 
of questions. But in the end they 
accepted his statement: “Unless 
P.A.’s realize they are important 
in the total marketing picture, 
they will begin to find they are 
receiving more instructions on 
what to do from top brass.” 

An eye-opener to the seminar 
participants was a visit to one of 
the local auto industry suppliers’ 
purchasing departments. “Why, 
they don’t purchase; they just re- 
against annua) contracts 


“The biggest 


lease 


negotiated by the home office,” 
was the comment from a P.A. 
from a tool manufacturer. 

Offering analytical help were 
two participants with systems 
and procedures experience. One 
AUN ty thot ficld Come io see what 
makes PA tick as a 
His immediate problem is te in 
stall an E.D.P. system in his 
purchasing department. 

Another systems man, now 
director of purchases for a tool 
cvomipany, came lo relresh limnselt 
in purchasing. Already he is 
faced with setting up a purchas- 
ing department in a German sub- 
sidiary. He was able to compare 
notes with the senior buyer of a 
foreign-operating company who 
had spent several years buying 
UOVEESCAS. 

Probably the biggest bencelit of 
all, the participants acknowl- 
edged, was the chance to look at 
purchasing away from the desk. 
“I never get the chance at home; 
the details swallow me up.” was 
a universal comment. 

Almost every session hit) the 
nail on the head for at least some 
participant. Just a few of the 
subjects selected by seminar di 
rector John Hoagland found 
little response. After the session 
on vendor rating systems, only 
one among 25 P.A.’s could say 
they were using anything similar. 
But many thought they could 
develop something similar though 
the ever present comment, “How 
cali | do that with just two men 
Wi purchasimy, was heard 

Most P.A.’s left the two-week 
seminar feeling that time and 
money had been well spent. “I 
just hope that I am not so 
swamped when I get back to the 
office that I don’t have time to 
apply the many things I have 
learned,” summed up the general 
feeling. 

How delayed the reaction to 
this kind of course may be was 
demonstrated the day the par- 
ticipants arrived. On that same 
day a member of last year’s 
seminar returned to register as 
a student. He is planning to go 
on and get his masters degree in 
purchasing 
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Freight Still Flying Despite Strikes 


New York — Although more 
than one-third of the nation’s 
airliners were grounded by strikes 
last week, air freight shipments 
kept flying. Shipping officials said 
freight was transferred to still 
operating carriers although there 
were a few delays and jamups. 

It was pointed out, however, 
that the picture could change 
considerably should American 
airlines be struck along with 
T.W.A. and Eastern. 

R. R. Miller, regional air ex- 
press manager for Railway Ex- 
press Agency in Chicago, said the 
necessity of using indirect routes 


Fleet Car Buyers 
After Economy 


(Continued from page 1) 
municipal purchasing agents. As 
one state P.A. put it: 

“The fancy stuff is all right 
for private purchasers, but pub- 
lic agencies shouldn’t be required 
to pay the extra costs involved.” 

Many governmental buyers are 
reportedly changing their auto 
specifications to permit American 
Motors and Studebaker to bid 
(P.W., Oct. 6, p. 1). 


Many Like Small Cars 


Although government and in- 
dustrial fleet buyers wouldn’t rate 
American’s Rambler and Stude- 
baker’s Lark against big three 
cars, many polled by P.W. felt 
the smaller car makers offered 
“more in the linc of what we’re 
hooking for” 

The spokesman ter a larce 
utility in San Prancisce which has 
a fleet of almost 2,000 cars and 
replaces about 380 each year ex- 
pressed definite dissatisfaction 
with Heet cars now available. 

“Detrow should reverse its 
course 180 degrees,” he said. 
“It’s off on the wrong track.” 

The purchasing agent for a 
large Boston insurance firm said 
he has already purchased 25 
Ramblers and expected he will 
switch over completely ina short 
while. 

He said that until smaller cars 
came along, there wasn’t a fleet 
car worthy of the name. “We just 


want our men to get where 
they're going safely and eco- 
nomically,” he said. “The size 


of a man’s family doesmt concern 
us.” 


Some Will Stick 


Several fleet buyers, however, 
insisted they would stick with big 
models for specific reasons. 

The P.A. for a major greeting 
card firm said the company sales- 
men need four-door sedans with 
plenty of room. They all carry 
large supplies of samples and 
need the rear seat for these.” 

Hout were just the tan, he 
tetiatrked, “we aatylit Cotsedes 
the smaller cars, but it’s out ol 
the question.” 

An official of a big St. Louis 
gas utility feit that Ford, Chevy. 
and Plymouth will soon put out 
more economical and smaller 
cars to satisfy fleet buyers. In 
the meantime, he'll stick with 
them. 

R. R. Leibowitz, general man- 
ager of City Transportation Co., 
Dallas, has a fleet of 410 taxis. 
Explaining why he leans toward 
an “economy car,” Leibowitz 
said: 

“We would like cars with less 
horsepower, fewer gadgets, and 
more conservative looking which 


to get the job done had caused 
considerable confusion. 

In cases where an area is 
served exclusively by a strike- 
bound airline, he said air express 
routed the freight to the nearest 
airport and then hauled it the 
rest of the way by truck. 


Price-War End in Sight 
For Electrical Equipment 


New York—A manufacturers’ 
price war on heavy electrical 
equipment has all but ended. 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. called 
the cease-fire last week and other 
companies were expected to fol- 
low suit. 

Federal Pacific’s executive vice 
president Frank H. Roby, de- 
clared: “We've instructed our 
people to quote the prices we got 
before this price cutting began.” 

During the past several 
months, the price war resulted 
in cuts ranging from 10 to 60%, 
all but eliminating profit for some 
companies. On hearing Federal 
Pacific’s decision, a sales official 
for another large company in the 
industry said his firm also would 
most likely withdraw from the 
fray. 


would simplify upkeep and main- 
tenance. 

“We would like higher off the 
ground cars with level floor- 
boards inside. Also, we would 
like fenders that bolt on rather 
than those that are welded on 


' iti type ake (Cpallioy 
easier and far cheaper ” 

The fleet buyer at Southern 
California Edison Co. said he 


definitely wants smaller cars. He 
buys about 130 each year. 

“We began looking into this 
cathy in 19S5/ when we, like most 
other companies, went out to 
cut operating costs. We found 
the Ford, Chevies and Plymouths 
too big and too expensive to op- 
erate. 

“About that time, the small 
Rambler was rejuvenated. We 
found the Rambler very satistac 
tory although we wish that: on 
their 6’s they'd give us a choice 
of a four-door instead of a two- 
door sedan. But this problem 
has been solved by Studebaker’s 
new Lark. We bought a few and 
plan to buy some more.” 

Ileet buyers polled by PW. 
in other sections of the country, 
such as Atlanta, Denver, Seattle, 
and Chicago also expressed 
preference for more economy in 
a fleet auto. 

Again, a typical remark that 
could summarize the problem 
came from a Chicago P.A. 

“Consumer cars are too fancy 
for fleets,” he said. “We look for 
just transportation, a minimum 
all the safety 
we can pel and a (haf tia 
some ucceptaunce on the used cat 
market.” 


of creature comfort 
‘al 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Ups Explosives Prices 


Montreal — Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd. has raised prices on 
commercial explosives and blast- 
ing accessories. The increase for 
explosives averages 6.5%. Ac- 
cessories took an average jump 
of 4.5%. 

C-I-L officials said material 
and labor costs necessitated the 
raise. The last price adjustment 
was made in 1955 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ONE OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


In financial aid to education... 


What Should Business Do Now? 


Now that the federal government is entering 
the field, should business firms stop giving 


financial aid to our colleges and universities ? 


This question is now being discussed by busi- 
ness directors throughout the country. The dis- 
cussion is prompted by the near-billion-dollar 
program of federal aid to education passed by 
Congress a few months ago. For if the federal 
government, with its access to billions in taxes, 
is assuming responsibility for the financial wel- 
fare of education, should not business get out of 
the way and let the government take over? This 
is the general way the question is being asked. 


The answer is a resounding NO. 


What The Federal Program Does 


The new federal program makes it possible 
for the government to spend the imposing total 
of $900 million for aid to education over the 
next four years. There are still many loose ends 
in the program. But already it’s quite clear what 
such funds will — and will not — do to help re- 
lieve the financial plight of our colleges and 
universities. 

First of all, the program is not going to solve 
any financial problems in education overnight. 
The program is just barely underway. So far no 
money has actually been allocated, and Congress 
has appropriated only $40 million — less than 
3% of the total. 

More important, there is very little in the 
total program which will result in direct aid to 
colleges and universities. The program does set 
up fellowships to train college teachers. But 
most of the aid will eventually be channeled 
through the states to primary and secondary 
schools. The main focus of the program is edu- 
cation for national defense — strengthening 
science, mathematics and foreign languages in 
elementary and secondary schools, together with 
grants for counseling, testing and research. 

The one big item for higher education is a 
$295 million student loan program, which will 
help needy students pay tuition and other fees. 
But tuition rarely covers the full cost to the col- 
lege of educating a student. So the net result 


could well be an additional financial strain on 
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our institutions of higher learning. 

For the three most pressing financial needs 
— faculty salaries, scholarship grants and new 
plant and equipment—colleges and universities 
must still rely heavily on help from the business 
community. And it would indeed be a major 
misfortune if the recent actions of the govern- 
ment put a blight on this growing and substan- 


tial support to higher education. 


In the last ten years, business has expanded 
its financial aid to education by more than four 
fold. In 1948, contributions were only $24 mil- 
lion. In 1957, such aid reached an estimated 
$125 million. Moreover, corporations have been 
putting a larger proportion of their total chari- 
table gifts into education. In 1950, the percent- 
age was only 17%. By pre-Sputnik 1956, the 
share had already increased to 34° , according 
to figures recently released by the Council for 


Financial Aid to Education. 


Why Business Must Help 


The most compelling reason for increasing 
business aid to higher education — at an even 
faster rate—is that our colleges and universities 
desperately need financial help. It is that sim- 
ple. Private contributions to higher education 
must average at least $400 million over the next 
ten years if our colleges are to meet rising oper- 
ating costs and raise faculty salaries to decent 
levels. Despite the growth in business contribu- 
tions, we are still well below that goal. 

If our colleges cannot solve their mounting 
financial difficulties through voluntary help 
from business firms, alumni and communities 
— then it is to be expected that federal aid ul- 
timately will be mobilized in a big way. In prin- 
ciple, if not in dollars, the 85th Congress has 
paved the way. Indeed, a large federal scholar- 
ship program was squeezed out of this year’s 
legislation only in the course of last-minute com- 
promises. And Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, has urged that 
the next session of Congress restore the scholar- 
ship program. 

About any federal rescue operation for higher 


education, two things are quite clear: 
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(1) Such aid will come too late to prevent ir- 
reparable harm resulting from the current 
shortage of funds. The need for help is 
urgent and immediate. 

(2) With federal taxes taking over half of all 
corporate income, any federal program in 
the end will be financed in large part by 


the business community. 


An Opportunity 


So, viewed narrowly, it is in the selfish interest 
of business firms to aid our colleges and univer- 
sities now, rather than wait and be forced to pay 
later on. By doing so, they ensure that business 
will have a continuing supply of well-trained 
graduates. They take advantage of the tax laws 
for charitable contributions which mean the 
government in effect assumes more than half the 
cost of business aid to education. And they win 
gratitude for a voluntary and generous act. 

Viewed in the broad public interest, the busi- 
ness community has an opportunity to perform 
a financial rescue mission in education which 
could well be the key to successful survival, not 
only of our present system of higher education, 
but also of the nation itself. 

As previous editorials in this series have 
pointed out, a very small share of the net in- 
come of business firms — about 1% — would 
do the job. Certainly business must not be dis- 
tracted from this opportunity by the new ven- 
ture of the federal government in financial aid 


to education. 


This message is one of a series prepared by the 
VcGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission is freely extended fo neu spapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 
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Its performance and name are the same 


Other Outstanding 
Shell Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Tellus Oils—for closed hydraulic 
systems 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 
engines 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial 
and marine turbines 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils 
for high-production metal working 


Shell Macoma Oils—for extreme pressure 
industrial gear lubrication 


Shell Voluta Oils—for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


around the world 


Here’s a grease you can count on to 
remain plastic in sub-zero weather 
and, at the same time, remain stable 
under sustained high temperatures. 
On job after job, Shell Alvania 
Grease has successfully replaced 
dozens of special lubricants. 


Alvania® Grease also has an out- 
standing performance record on the 
toughest anti-friction bearing grease 
applications. It is ideal for wet, 
humid applications because it is in- 
hibited to prevent water corrosion. 


It gives good lubrication under con- 
ditions which normally spell trouble. 


The world-wide availability of 
Alvania Grease is assurance that 
your customers abroad will get the 
same performance from your equip- 
ment that domestic customers rely 
upon. For complete information on 
this truly multi-purpose grease, 
write Shell Oil Company, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, N. Y., or 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, 
California. 


SHELL ALVANIA GREASE 
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